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WHAT IS REALITY? 


PART IV. THE THING-IN-ITSELF. 


IT has, perhaps, occurred to the reader, that the argument used 
in the preceding number of this series bears a strong resem- 
blance to that too familiar form of moral justification sometimes 
called “leveling down.” When a man finds himself utterly with- 


out excuse for his own conduct, it is still possible for him to 
demonstrate that his neighbor is no better than himself. We 
have labored to show that modern science abounds in assumptions. 
that are as irreconcilable in their conflict as any of those forced 
upon us by practical experience. How, it may be asked, does this 
help matters? We entered upon our inquiry with the hope of 
finding a rational basis for our higher beliefs; but does not the 
foregoing argument, instead of bringing us nearer to the desired. 
goal, push us in the opposite direction? Does it not, so far as 
it proves anything, prove that the reality of things is unknow- 
able ? 

This is not a question to be lightly passed over. The word 
agnosticism represents a most powerful current of thought in our 
day, not the less significant because, in the great majority of cases, 
it is of the nature of an undertow. The rapidity of our progress 
in knowledge is, of itself, most unsettling. The necessity of con- 
tinually changing our ideas gradually begets in us the feeling 
that all things are subject to change, — that the reality of to-day 
may at any moment pass into the illusion of to-morrow. The his- 
tory of science in the past is prophetic of its future. Looking 
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back from the vantage ground that we occupy we can see that the 
exploded theories of the present generation were the verities of 
the one before it; and when we ask ourselves the question, has 
science now reached a resting-place? we have to answer that it 
was never farther from it; that it is advancing with a greater 
rapidity than ever before ; that hypotheses are shorter-lived than 
they used to be, less confidently held, more quickly modified, more 
easily superseded. 

Under such circumstances it does not require any deep philoso- 
phy of the abstract sort to incline a man, who enters into the 
thought of his time, to skepticism. "We may even say that, so far 
as science itself is concerned, skepticism is the normal and neces- 
sary attitude of mind. To be receptive is to be, in a measure, 
skeptical. Buta tendency of this kind, emanating from science, 
may be strongly reinforced and accentuated by an abstract phi- 
losophy ; and it so happens that we have just this combination to 
contend with in our time. Kant’s philosophy, as we have already 
seen, has worked mainly as a leaven of agnosticism. His positive 
reconstructions of belief have remained almost a dead letter, 
while his destructive criticism has been abundantly fruitful. 

As a result, we have two leading schools of skepticism, — the 
English half-way school, represented by Mr. Spencer, and the 
thorough-going pessimistic school of Schopenhauer and Von Hart- 
mann. The former is optimistic, simply because it is inconsistent, 
— because it refuses to apply to all our knowledge the criticism 
that it finds so effective for the demolition of one half of it. We 
have shown, in the second article of this series, that such dis- 
crimination is purely arbitrary, that it is without foundation either 
in experience or in reason. But this does not appear to its advo- 
cates. They call themselves realists ; and while speaking much 
about the proneness of the human mind to illusions, and the false- 
ness of some of its fundamental conceptions, they at the same 
time proclaim to the world a great philosophical discovery. Real- 
ity, they seem to say, which, in the light of science, is rapidly 
disappearing from much of our knowledge, may yet be retained 
and set upon a sure basis by limiting it to one class of our ideas. 
But we have only to cross the Channel to find a skepticism of a 
very different sort, — more thorough-going, more consistent, and, 
it is unnecessary to say, more disheartening. 

The assumption made by a universally destructive skepticism is 
this. Whenever it can be shown that a belief does not represent 
absolute and final truth it is proved thereby to be an illusion. 
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Working on this assumption, the pessimistic philosophers reduce 
the whole world of sensible appearances, as well as all man’s con- 
victions about his own personality, to illusions. Consciousness is 
a perpetual fountain of lies,—a generator of ever-varying, but 
never-ceasing hallucinations which keep man forever on the painful 
treadmill of striving, in the hope of a happiness that he can never 
achieve. The desire to live and to become is therefore the great 
evil of the world; and the one hope of humanity is to escape 
from consciousness, and so from all the painful experiences that it 
entails. 

An easy descent into this logical, uncompromising form of skep- 
ticism may seem to have been prepared by our argument. For if 
this is sound, does it not prove that our knowledge is unstable, 
that it is relative, that it is fragmentary? But the conclusions of 
skepticism, let us observe, are not the necessary outcome of these 
premises. Agnosticism is based upon an assumption that stands 
quite by itself, — the assumption, namely, that because our knowl- 
edge is modifiable, relative, and fragmentary, it is therefore use- 
less as a guide to transcendent realities. This position I am 
prepared to contest; and in what follows I shall try to show that 
our knowledge is sufficiently stable, sufficiently positive, and 
sufficiently homogeneous to enable us to construct a reasonable 
and effective theory of the meaning of the world and of the value 
of our lives in it. 

First, then, let us consider it as unstable. It may be said, in 
criticism of our four fundamental postulates of reality, that they 
have reference only to the least mutable elements of an exceed- 
ingly mutable class of things. Any structure that we may build 
upon them, therefore, will not be founded on the everlasting rock, 
but only on the most permanent or least variable part of an 
ever-shifting sand-bank. Their unsatisfactory nature appears the 
moment we attempt to adjust particular things to them. It is 
easy to affirm with confidence the reality of the things of the ex- 
ternal world ; but when it comes to saying in what the reality of 
this or that object consists, we are at a loss for an answer. We 
simply enumerate different relations which it sustains to ourselves 
or to other objects, and when we come to the end of our list we 
have to add a mental et cetera. We know that we have not 
exhausted the subject, and we know, further, that the discovery of 
new relations frequently modifies and sometimes even reverses 
the ideas of the object hitherto held. So also we affirm without 
hesitation that the mind has the power of modifying the natural 
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course of events. But it is impossible for us to say in regard to 
any given action just what part of it may be ascribed to purposive- 
ness or free-will, and how much must be set down to the agency 
of external influences. Science has constantly worked for the 
limitation of our belief in free-agency ; and the area within which 
it exercises control seems very much larger to some men than to 
others. 

All this is very true. Our propositions do not accurately 
define where reality leaves off and where illusion begins in 
anything. They affirm an element of reality in certain great 
classes of our experiences, without denying that in each of these 
there has been a deposit of error accompanying the deposit of 
truth ; and that a progressive elimination of this error is possible. 
But our knowledge is not nearly so unstable as the above criticism 
implies. Experience itself testifies to its possession of certain in- 
variable, universal, and permanent elements as distinctly as it 
does to the inconstancy or transitional character of other ele- 
ments. Why there should be such a difference in these, as that 
one should appear to be an essential and vital part of experience, 
and another not so, is a pertinent question ; and though the situ- 
ation would not be in the least altered if no answer to it could be 
given, yet it is a great intellectual advance when our faith in that 
which appears as necessary is supplemented by a reason, even 
though that reason should be little more than an analogy. 

The question asked in such a case usually takes this form, — Is 
the difference, which is said to exist between the so-called perma- 
nent elements of experience and the great mass that is transi- 
tional, a difference of kind or only a difference of degree? We 
may safely say that it is both ; for differences of kind, all the world 
over, seem to be based upon differences of degree, and often the 
former emerge from the latter by such gradations as to make it 
impossible for us to designate the exact point at which kind num- 
ber one ceases, and kind number two begins. Human experience 
is ranged on a finely graduated scale. It varies in its breadth and 
value from the novel, uninterpreted, unclassified sensation of the 
present hour to the substratum of common, universally accepted 
fact, upon which the human race has been building from its first 
beginnings. 

We might illustrate it to the eye by a pyramid, each successive 
step of which carries us higher, but at the same time lands us on 
a plane of diminished area. Or, better still, while our attention is 
turned to degrees of permanence may we refer to the illustration 
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of a tree, the trunk and main roots of which represent the essen- 
tial stable members of experience, while the smaller branches, 
leaves, and rootlets correspond to all that is changeable and tran- 
sitional. And as in the tree the permanence of certain parts has 
been determined by conflict with environment, so also in experi- 
ence there is a never-ending conflict, by means of which all that 
is of temporary value is either destroyed or transformed, while 
those members that are essential to the maintenance of life and 
growth become fixed in their general form and characteristics. 

The four propositions which I have likened to the woody stem 
and main roots of the tree of human experience are at the same 
time the oldest and most permanent members of it, just because 
human experience could neither begin nor continue without them. 
They sprung into existence almost simultaneously as the result of 
conscious human effort in a world where to live is to act ; and the 
conviction of their truth and immutability has become more firmly 
integrated in human consciousness by every subsequent action and 
reaction between man and his environment. 

We may even carry our analogy one step farther without strain- 
ing it. For as the trunk of the tree is made up of a multitude 
of hardened cells that were once plastic, so these general abstract 
propositions of ours are the result of innumerable separate con- 
victions that have sprung up in connection with particular things. 
And these particular convictions, though ranged, as has been said, 
on a finely graduated scale, may yet be divided into two classes, 
one of which is continually passing into the other just as growing 
cells become transformed into rigid ones. The one class we may 
call the convictions of persuasion, the other the convictions of 
coercion. It is not always easy to say where persuasion ends and 
coercion begins ; but the latter word expresses a characteristic of 
many of our beliefs with regard to particular things that may be 
treated as final, while the former describes a still larger number 
that are not final but tentative. But many of this class are 
almost as firmly ensconced in our organized beliefs as those which 
from the beginning have been coercive. 

So much for differences of kind and degree. Now let us turn 
our attention to another aspect of the charge of instability. It 
grows out of the assumption that what we call our established 
knowledge is radically changed by the constant accessions that it 
receives. The impression that it is so, easily obtains a hold upon 
the imagination because our minds are much more alive to the 
novel elements of experience than they are to the old familiar 
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ones. But, as matter of fact, the new knowledge rarely displaces 
or even essentially disturbs the old, but ranges itself peacefully 
alongside. This may seem a rash statement to make in view of 
all the revolutions signalized by modern thought. But it will 
require, I think, only a little reflection to be convinced that the 
number of discoveries that necessitate any great readjustment of 
our thought bears a very small proportion to the innumerable mul- 
titude that fall naturally into place, amplifying and illuminating 
the knowledge we already possess. 

The science of chemistry, for instance, is founded on the analysis 
of substances that appear to our ordinary experience as final real- 
ities. It separates these, in some cases, into a great number of 
diverse realities; but this discovery of complexity and diversity 
of elements does not change the reality of the original substance, 
as known to our uses. Chemistry now treats something over 
seventy substances as final; yet it knows that any day some of 
these may be analyzed and their names erased from the chemical 
peerage. Butgif this should happen, the substance analyzed 
would continue to be the same reality that it has always been ; 
we know something more about it, but the new knowledge does 
not displace the old. As Professor Cook remarks: ‘“ Were a 
process discovered to-morrow by which a new substance was pro- 
duced from the material of sulphur, we should hail at once the 
discovery of a new element, and sulphur would be banished for- 
ever from the list of elementary substances. Yet the qualities 
of sulphur would not be changed thereby. It would still be used 
for making sulphuric acid and bleaching old bonnets, as if nothing 
had happened.” 

It is not otherwise when the process is from the relatively 
simple to the complex. The substance glycerine, first known to 
science as a softening and soothing prineiple, is subsequently dis- 
covered to be capable of being transformed, by combination with 
other elements, into a highly explosive and most destructive prin- 
ciple. But the milder moods of our old friend are not made 
thereby less real or less acceptable. Even in cases where there is 
a complete revolution in our conception of natural processes, our 
old knowledge is affected far less than it appears to be. 

Let us take, for instance, the discovery that the planet upon 
which we live revolves about the sun, and not, as was for ages 
believed, the sun about it. This reversal of our scientific pre- 
possessions did not in the least disarrange our former practical 
beliefs with regard to the relations which the sun sustains to us 
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and to our world. Notwithstanding our new knowledge the sun 
still rises and sets for us, and we order all our lives with relation 
to it in the same way as formerly. That is tosay, our unscientific, 
experimentally formed ideas with regard to the sun were sub- 
stantially true. They represented very real relations. Even 
astronomy itself was affected far less than has been generally 
supposed. The Ptolemaic system was just as correct as a basis 
for astronomical calculations as the more truthful and simple 
one that superseded it; and the reason why it was so is to be 
found in the fact that the relations upon which it was based were 
real relations. 

This brings us to a very important consideration, — one that 
we shall have occasion to emphasize at a subsequent point in our 
argument, namely, that most of the revolutions in our thought 
occur in the region of scientific hypotheses. They are not, there- 
fore, worthy the name of revolutions. They are rather trans- 
formations, the changing phases of beliefs that are in the forma- 
tive state. It is only our short-sightedness that ever regards these 
hypotheses as established and final; and their remoteness, for the 
most part, from our ordinary experimental living renders their 
actual modifying influence on accepted reality far less than it 
appears, to our wonder-loving imaginations, to be. In opposition, 
then, to the criticism that our knowledge is too unstable to afford 
a foundation for reality, we affirm that there is a permanent and 
reliable substratum to our knowledge, and that reality, of a pro- 
gressive and modifiable kind, is within our reach. 

But now we have to enter on the defense of our knowledge 
from a more subtile kind of attack. It is said that all our knowl- 
edge is relative, and therefore of no use as a guide to reality. 
This objection is radical; and, furthermore, it requires our careful 
attention, because it carries with it a most imposing weight of 
authority and respectability. The greatest names in philosophy 
are associated with it, and the consensus of generations of eminent 
thinkers has, in the past, made its non-reception stand as a sure 
sign of metaphysical incapacity. But metaphysics, though often 
disrespectfully alluded to in these days as a dead science, is attest- 
ing its vitality, if in no other way, by rising up to overthrow this 
tyrant of its own imposing. Let us see what the doctrine is, and 
how it may be met. We will take the least abstruse statement of 
it first. 

Man, it is said, represents only one special kind of intelligence ; 
the degree and the quality of his knowledge are dependent upon 
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his physical organization. He has certain faculties, more or less 
perfectly developed by his conflict with environment; but these 
faculties might have been other than they are. Individual men 
are so different from each other that they may be said to live in 
different worlds ; and we know from the examination both of the 
structure and of the behavior of other animals that they possess 
faculties very different from ours. However useful our knowl- 
edge of the world may be to us, therefore, it is not the real thing. 
It is not the knowledge of the world that a mind having faculties 
coextensive with all the modes of being in the universe would 
possess. As Kant has said, man can know nothing more of the 
nature of objects than his own mode of perceiving them, which is 
peculiar to himself. 

The reply to this is, that completeness of knowledge is not 
claimed for man by any one, least of all by those who worship a 
God of infinite attributes. All that we affirm is that our under- 
standing of things is correct as far as it goes, — that it presents 
us with realities as related to our present state of being. Since 
we are progressive beings, our knowledge must necessarily be sub- 
ject to modification and amplification ; but there is no reason to 
anticipate that the fundamental assumptions by which we live will 
ever be overthrown. There is every reason, on the contrary, to 
believe that all our direct knowledge of relations is true. Are we 
not ourselves a part of that universe that we seek to know? If 
that universe is a connected and orderly whole, as we believe, if 
it is governed by laws, how should it come about that our re- 
sponses to environment should result in falsehood ? 

When I know one single relation which a part of this universe 
sustains to my intelligence, I am certainly acquainted with one 
reality ; and when I know how two or more of these parts are 
related to each other in my intelligence, I become possessed of 
another reality more complex than the first. As I continue to 
add to the number and complexity of these relations, my knowl- 
edge, as a whole, becomes greatly enlarged and modified ; but the 
modification consists in the discovery that what I had taken to be 
the whole expression of reality was only a partial expression of it. 
My knowledge, regarded as complete, has been discredited, but 
it has not altogether disappeared. Most of our illusions are the 
result of treating a single relation, or a given set of relations, as 
if they were the final expression of reality. 

But the disciple of Kant may return to the controversy with 
the reminder that the deliverances of the human understanding, 
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based upon experience, contradict each other, and thereby demon- 
strate their falseness as representations of a world assumed to be 
an orderly whole, without flaws and without contradictions. 

It is just at this point that the difference between our way of 
accounting for the contrarieties of reason and Kant’s way can be 
clearly set forth. It may have seemed to the reader that we had 
wholly gone over to Kant when, in the third number of this series, 
it was said, “ We may confidently affirm that the thing of our 
imaginations is never the absolutely real thing.” But there is a 
wide difference between holding, as Kant does, that our knowledge 
must ever remain “toto colo different from the cognition of an 
object in itself,” and holding, as we do, that our knowledge is 
only a partial expression of reality, but true as far as it goes. It 
can hardly be questioned, I think, that the latter account of the 
matter is all-sufficient to account for the contrarieties of experience. 
The history of science presents us with a multitude of instances 
in which supposed contradictions have been reconciled by the dis- 
covery of new relations. I will cite only one. 

When Copernicus astonished the world with the announcement 
of his apparently wild hypothesis that the earth revolves daily 
upon its own axis, and that the dwellers on the other side of the 
planet have their feet toward our feet, and their heads pointing in 
the direction which to us is down, it was a sufficient refutation to 
say — impossible, for in that case there would be no dwellers on 
the earth. To the imagination of that day it was clear that every 
movable thing on the upper side of the planet must necessarily 
fall off on reaching the under side. It was only when the con- 
ception was grasped that all our notions of up and down are not 
absolute, not an exhaustive expression of reality, but wholly rela- 
tive to the centre of the earth, that the impossible was seen to be 
possible. Then it became clear that what had seemed to be abso- 
lutely wp was just as really, from another point of view, absolutely 
down, there being, in fact, no reference in the affirmation to ab- 
solute space, but only the expression of our relation to one point 
in it. 

Extending the idea of up and down, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that wp, as related to the centre of our planet, must be 
down to one contemplating the earth from the sun; and in view 
of a more remote centre, about which our solar system revolves, 
we must again reverse the application of the terms. 

Just so it seems to me with regard to the contradiction that 
exists between the relations made known to our subjective expe- 
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rience and those which appear to us to exist between things in- 
dependently of us. Cosmic laws come to us as radiations from 
some remote centre, not directly made known to our experience ; 
relations, they seem to be, that embrace and include everything 
within themselves. But for all that there is no reason for con- 
cluding, as Kant does, that the relations that radiate in an oppo- 
site direction from the known centre of the self-conscious ego are 
false. The centre of the ego is not the centre of the universe, 
but it is @ centre —a centre of reality and power. It cannot be 
removed from the realm of actualities by the truth of cosmic laws 
any more than the fact of the attracting power of the earth can 
be wiped out by the fact of the attracting power of the sun. The 
harmony of the universe is maintained by the interaction of 
different centres. 

But now, if all we have claimed under this head be granted, 
we have met only one of the objections that may be urged against 
our knowledge on the score of its relativity. Suppose, it may be 
said, we do knoy relations truthfully, the relations of things are 
not things. Kant and Sir William Hamilton agree in saying 
that the very act of knowing is a drawing of things out of their 
absolute reality into relation to the subject knowing them. The 
essential being of things must, therefore, be eternally hid from us. 
We cannot know anything as it is in itself. 

The impossibility here spoken of, let us observe, is one that 
does not attach specially to the human understanding, as limited. 
It is an imperfection that belongs to the process of knowing as 
knowing. This is explicitly stated by Hamilton in the following 
passage: “ We may suppose existence to have a thousand modes ; 
but these thousand modes are all to us as zero, unless we possess 
faculties accommodated to their apprehension. But were the 
number of our faculties coextensive with the modes of being, — 
had we for each of these thousand modes a separate organ com- 
petent to make it known to us, — still would our whole knowledge 
be, as it is at present, only of the relative. Of existence abso- 
lutely and in itself we should then be as ignorant as we are 
now.” ! 

When we have reached this point, it is natural that we should 
try hard to form some notion of the value of these “ things in 
themselves,” — things that exist forever apart from all intelli- 
gence. It is a pertinent question to ask, Are they worth know- 
ing? Are they of any account in the great universe of reality? 


1 Metaphysics, i. p. 153. 
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Our respect is ordinarily accorded to things only as they make 
themselves felt, or as they are deemed capable of making them- 
selves felt. But in the case of these absolute existences that can 
never reach us any more than we can reach them, what ground 
can there be for abasing ourselves and despising our knowledge 
in view of them? They are, if they are, for us as if they had no 
existence. We cannot love them, we cannot hate them, we cannot 
obey or disobey them; nor can we be moved to humility, or to 
reverence, or to religion in our contemplation of them. May we 
not, then, venture to ask the question, Are they, or is it — the 
thing-in-itself — anything ? 

There are more ways than one of looking at this fundamental 
question. From one point of view, that of an outside spectator, 
it seems easy enough to answer it in the negative. A time-hon- 
ored ontological maxim tells us that “the reality of things can be 
ascertained only by divesting them of their relations.” According 
to this view, essence or substance was conceived of as existing at 
the centre of each group of phenomena; and this, the metaphy- 
sician held, could be discovered in no other way than by finding a 
residuum when all phenomena, or existence-in-relation, had been 
analyzed away. Now, as no residuum is ever discoverable at the 
end of such a process, the inference is that the thing-in-itself is 
a mere creature of the imagination. May we not, with Hegel, 
affirm that “ pure being is pure nothing” ? — that this idea of a 
distinct reality, different from the manifestations of reality, is 
simply an idea? Things, we will say, are really groups of rela- 
tions which we are able to regard as real entities only by pos- 
tulating a centre to which each of the separate relations is 
referred ; but this centre is, like the mathematical point, nothing 
more than a convenience of thought. 

With this understanding, then, let us reinvest the term essen- 
tial being, and use it to signify the sum of the real relations of 
anything. In this sense the thing-in-itself is not the antithesis of 
the knowable or of that which exists in relations. It is, on the 
contrary, the fullness of all things in the unity of all their rela- 
tions. It is the final synthesis instead of being the last result of 
analysis. It is the completeness of knowledge; and therefore 
unattainable by us, because our knowledge is ever incomplete, 
though ever progressive. 

A similar view of the case as related to the words noumenon 
and phenomenon is very clearly stated by the author of “ Scottish 
Philosophy.”! “ It is true,” he says, “ that we do not know the 

1 Page 173. 
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whole nature of anything; and the term noumenon is useful, 
therefore, as contrasting the object, in all the completeness of the 
qualities which really belong to it, with the comparatively imperfect 
knowledge of its qualities which we have yet attained. The nou- 
menon is the object from the point of view of the universe; the 
phenomenon is the same object from the point of view of human 
knowledge. The noumenon embraces in this way the qualities 
yet to be discovered as well as those already known; while the 
term phenomenon is necessarily limited to what we actually know. 
But if, ex hypothesi, a thing were completely to phenomenalize 
itself to us — that is, if we had an exhaustive knowledge of the 
qualities of any single thing — then the knowledge of the phe- 
nomenon would be, in that case, in the strictest sense the knowl- 
edge of the noumenon. The noumenon is nothing but the mani- 
fold and different qualities reflected into unity.” 

But at this point we again encounter a serious difficulty. Our 
knowledge is fragmentary. The object of our search, be it re- 
membered, is not simply to find certain constituents or members of 
reality, but more especially to discover if these, when found, can be 
so organized as to afford a basis for our higher beliefs. But the 
conclusion we have reached seems to pluck the very heart out of 
those beliefs. The vital centre of religion is the conception of 
a noumenon, a thing-in-itself, a being that sustains vital and 
special relations to all phenomena. When, therefore, we reduce 
the world toa mere aggregate of qualities or relations, and say 
the noumenon is this aggregate and nothing more, do we not, in 
our reaction from agnosticism, commit ourselves to a very positive 
form of atheism ?— namely, to the denial that there is any such 
thing as a soul either in man or in the great complex that we call 
the universe? To say that the soul isa mere aggregate of rela- 
tions reflected into unity is the same as to say that the distinctive 
characteristic of soul, its efficiency, is an illusion. The conception 
real being has lost all its meaning unless it continues to repre- 
sent the constitutive and sustaining centre of a group of mani- 
fold relations that would in its absence be disunited. 

While apparently traveling away from skepticism, our path has 
unexpectedly opened upon an aggravated form of it. We must, 
therefore, retrace our steps to the point from whence we began to 
answer the question as to the existence of a distinctive thing-in- 
itself. 

At that point we intimated that there were more ways than one 
of looking at this question ; and then we selected one which was 
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characterized as that of an outside spectator. The only conclusion 
reached then is, that, so long as we confine ourselves to this view, 
regarding the world as an aggregate of things foreign to us, and 
related only to each other, so long we must adhere to the position 
that the noumenon is unknowable, and that we can discover no 
evidence of its existence. We may return to Sir William Hamil- 
ton and agree with him that even if the number of our faculties 
were coextensive with the modes of being, so that all of those 
modes should be exhaustively known to us, still would our whole 
knowledge be, as it is at present, only of the relative. Of exist- 
ence absolutely and in itself we should then be as ignorant as we 
are now. In other words, the mere extension of our knowledge 
could never advance us one step toward an inward understanding 
of things. Always we should be grasping the qualities, the char- 
acteristics of things, never that which makes the multiplicity of 
qualities a unity. 

Now, then, for another point of view. Surely the conviction 
that there is a real centre or essence of being, of which all the 
qualities or aspects of being are the emanations, must have some 
origin. It is hard to believe that a conception of which we are 
so tenacious has never been represented in actual experience, — 
that we have not, somewhere or at some time, known a thing-in- 
itself. If, when looking at the world from the outside, we said, 
“The noumenon is nothing but the manifold and different quali- 
ties reflected into unity,” we must now ask what is it that reflects, 
and from whence comes the unity ? 

Does it not come from that very element of reality that the 
outside view excludes? Is not the self-conscious soul of man a 
thing-in-itself, known directly as a peculiar and vital element of 
all experiences? If we make this hypothesis, we must throw 
aside our transformed conception of the noumenon, and return to 
the more familiar one. We must abandon the thought that the 
thing-in-itself is to be known only from the point of view of the 
universe. We must maintain that it is not necessary to grasp all 
the relations of a thing in order to know its essential being ; but, 
on the contrary, that the inmost reality of one thing, at least, is 
made known to us in every self-conscious act. 

This is not the same as to say that the real being of anything 
is exhaustively known by us. It is not to deny that an absolute 
knowledge of the noumenon, the central being of the universe, is 
unattainable except from the standpoint of universal knowledge. 
Neither is it the same as to say that the reality of being may be 
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known in the absence of all relations. Knowledge arises only 
through relations, but it is not confined to relations. The notion 
that it is so confined arises only in our abstract reasoning. It 
does not correspond to experience. When, by an outside stimulus, 
I am made aware of a relation existing between myself and some- 
thing else, 1 am, at the same time, made aware of myself, — of 
myself as related, it may be, but, anyhow, of myself. And this 
knowledge of myself is something over and above my knowledge 
of the relation. 

If urged to explain what this something is, I would say, it is 
a consciousness of being, pure and simple. This consciousness, 
distinct from all relations, abides through all experiences. And 
it is because it so abides, because it is a party to every relation of 
experience, and the centre of all relations, that the idea of unity 
in multiplicity first springs up, and then becomes the constructive 
principle in our judgment of all things. 

But it may be urged, this distinctive unity of the ego is only 
an appearance. It is the result of introspection. The ego look- 
ing upon itself, as if from the position of outside spectator, seems 
to itself to be a unity; but this seeming, constituting as it does a 
particular, exceptional, unclassifiable experience, ought not to be 
regarded as a reality. 

This objection is only a particular application of a view of 
things already considered at some length; and it might seem a 
sufficient answer to refer to our general proposition that any 
affirmation of experience that we are constantly obliged not only 
to think, but to live, must be regarded as true. But as the point 
under discussion is the very keystone of our philosophy, I would 
further point out that the situation indicated by this objection 
does not correspond to the facts. It is not true that the idea of 
the unity of self has its origin in a certain aspect or appearance 
which subjective phenomena assume to us as spectators. The 
idea in question is not the result of reflection, it is a direct con- 
sciousness of self. At the same time I maintain that, though it 
does not arise in reflection, it is indorsed by it, — that the logic 
of subjective experiences, from an analytical point of view, com- 
pels the very same belief that comes, without reasoning, from 
the deliverances of consciousness. 

The great argument of Kant’s “ Critique,” known as the tran- 
scendental deduction of the unity of apperception, seems to me to 
be unanswerable. Notwithstanding its formidable name, it admits 
of a fairly simple statement. It takes its departure from expe- 
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rience. Experience is itself a complex unity. It is made up of 
parts, but these parts are, somehow, bound together as a whole. 
This, Kant argues, would be impossible, a contradiction of reason, 
in the absence of a permanent unifying subject. Without such a 
subject, experience could be nothing other than a succession of 
absolutely isolated phenomena, without continuity and without 
intelligibility. Lotze expresses very much the same thought when 
he says: “Our belief in the soul’s unity rests not on our appear- 
ing to ourselves such a unity, but on our being able to appear to 
ourselves at all. . . . If a being can appear anyhow to itself, or 
other things to it, it must be capable of unifying manifold phe- 
nomena in an absolute indivisibility of its nature.” 4 

Again, the consideration that the unifying subject thus pre- 
sented to consciousness and reason is unique and unclassifiable 
does not count against its reality ; for it is just such a reality that 
we are looking for, just such a reality that we need to explain a 
world that is otherwise inexplicable. 

But it may be asked, of what value is the knowledge of a 
noumenon that is nothing more than the consciousness of being, 
—the unity that persists through all diversity? Small, indeed, 
if it were this and nothing more. But the mystery of being is 
not the only one elucidated by a reference to self-consciousness. 
Having found the reality of being, we are able to solve some 
other riddles of philosophy. The concepts intelligence and cause 
have, equally with that of the unity of consciousness, baffled all 
attempts at explanation, as resultants from a plurality of elements. 
The analysis of any number of intelligent acts throws no light on 
the origin of intelligence itself. It is an ultimate, undecompos- 
able attribute of being, known directly, and only, to self-conscious- 
ness. The knowledge of it, like that of being, comes, it is true, 
only through relations, through intelligent acts; but it is some- 
thing other than the sum of all these relations. It is an essential 
faculty or activity of being that is a party to all intelligent acts: 
and it sustains a vital relation to each one of these acts, different 
to the relations which they sustain to each other. 

It is the same with the idea of cause. No effort of philosophy 
has proved more abortive than that which attempts to deduce the 
concept cause from the relations which things sustain to each 
other. In other words, physical causation, from the purely me- 
chanical point of view, is not causation at all. It is instrumen- 
tality. We can deduce nothing from our study of the external 

1 Microcosmus, vol. i. p. 157. 
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world other than a chain of sequences; and with these the idea 
of cause has nothing whatever to do, save as it is introduced from 
some other source. The essential meaning of the word cause is 
origination. And, no matter how widely our science of external 
phenomena extends itself, the origin of things is that which it 
can never touch. The universe presents itself to it only as an 
eternal round of sequences without beginning and without end ; 
and the idea of origin could never have been suggested by its 
contemplation were not the contemplator a self-conscious being, 
capable of supplying from his own inner experience a phase of 
reality otherwise unknowable. In other words, we have the idea 
of origination, and we seek to discover the origin of things, be- 
cause we directly know ourselves as originators. 

To sum up our knowledge, then, we will say that our thing-in- 
itself is known to us as the unity of being, as intelligence, and as 
cause. 

Have we, then, after all, swung round to idealism? By no 
means. Our self-conscious ego is not the unclothed, isolated ab- 
' straction of the subjective philosophy. It is not the compound 
subject-object ego of Fichte. It is the complex, embodied ego of 
experience, — the ego plus all the relations which it sustains to 
other objects. It is the ego as related to its body of organized 
animal tissues, the ego as related to the whole external realm of 
its own creation; and, furthermore, it is the ego as related to 
other real beings, known to it through analogy and experience. 
By the assistance of all these three classes of relations we hope to 
be able to climb from the knowledge of one finite reality, man, to 
a true, though limited, knowledge of the Being that is the soul of 
the great sum of things. 

The method we shall employ is nothing new. It is the method 
by the use of which all the conquests of science have been 
achieved. It is, in short, the method of analogy. The word is a 
familiar one; but the value of the process called analogical is not 
very well defined. I shall, therefore, devote the next article of 
this series to an examination of the worth of the results reached 
when we essay to climb from inner-reality, discovered at one point 
in the universe, to a conception of the inner-reality of the whole. 

F’. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 


ORGANIZATION and government are good things in themselves ; 
no one can doubt, or at least ought to doubt, that. So completely 
are all well-regulated people convinced of this, that even in cases 
where government goes beyond its rights, and usurps the province 
of individual life, so that it becomes a tyranny, more or less 
reflection persuades them that even this is better than the absence 
of all government. It was of such a rule as this that St. Paul 
wrote: “ Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: 
for there is no power but of God; and the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” That is, government is not simply a matter of 
human convenience and device, but of divine ordinance. It is a 
matter of conscience to be subject to it. The failure to remember 
this begets misapprehension and evil of two kinds. If the ruler 
forgets it, he ignores the obligation on his part to rule well and 
justly, which alone justifies his particular claim to rule at all. 
The divine sanction is given to government as a minister of God 
to men for good, and is not therefore of that arbitrary kind that 
it can be claimed for any government of whatsoever character. 
And if the subjects forget it, and come to think of government 
as a mere human convention, the sanctity and dignity, if not the 
authority, of government are taken away, and the obligation of 
obedience sits lightly upon the subjects. At the same time, it is 
recognized that the sphere of government is limited, and the in- 
stinct of every free community prompts it to be jealous of any 
undue extension of its authority beyond its province. 

This jealousy of individual rights is especially strong in certain 
matters. And in religion more than anywhere else men claim the 
privilege of individual action, and are slow to merge any part of 
this in a body; to substitute associated action for that of the 
individual. Or if the social instinct, which is the complement 
of the individual, does lead to associated action, it is apt to be 
regarded as a mere convention, and the idea of authority is dis- 
sociated from it as far as possible. The history of the church as 
a society, or polity, is largely that of the development, conflict, and 
adjustment of these complementary principles; of the swaying of 
the body back and forth between the individual instinct on the 
one side and the social instinct on the other. And we may antici- 
pate all that is to follow by saying now, that disaster has always 


resulted sooner or later, and is sure to follow, whenever the church 
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fails to pursue the via media, which consists in the proper adjust- 
ment and combination of these two principles, and pays exclusive 
or exaggerated attention to either of them. The history of the 
church up to the time of the Reformation was that of the slow 
growth of the governmental and corporate idea, combined with 
an assumption of political and civil authority, until the church 
became one of the great world-powers, and the rights of the in- 
dividual were lost and forgotten. As far as the relations of the 
church within itself were concerned, that power, which had be- 
come tyranny, reached its climax in the attempt of the church to 
legislate in regard to its dogmatic beliefs, and to enforce these by 
spiritual and civil penalties. We must not judge too harshly of 
these things; they were the growths of the times: there was no 
conception of government except as an arbitrary and absolute 
power ; and there is no advance of humanity, nor even of Chris- 
tianity, except as it learns the lessons of its failures. Since the 
Reformation, the growth has been equally sure in the opposite 
direction towards mere individualism and disintegration, until 
to-day the spectacle of a divided Christendom is almost as alarm- 
ing to the thoughtful believer as that of the Papacy. At first 
the Reformation was a protest only against the usurpations of 
churchly power, while the churchly principle was retained. And 
many of the reformed churches have remained in this safe place. 
But many of them have gone further, and set up the principle of 
individualism as the ruling idea, with the inevitable result of dis- 
integration. Let us thank God that the equally sure result in his 
church is reaction, and that this is to-day the hopeful attitude of 
our American Christianity. The church is evidently in a period 
of transition ; she is casting about for the elements of a safer and 
larger future. And now is the time for wise men to utter the 
words of wisdom, and to speak in her ear the warning which the 
two great epochs of the church have been slowly formulating, that 
Christianity is preéminently the combination of the two prin- 
ciples of individual rights and of the social sentiments, and that 
to emphasize either to the exclusion of the other is sure disaster. 
But it is to one special form of this pseudo-Protestant idea that 
I wish to call attention now. Independency is that special form 
of opposition to the churchly idea which carries the principle of 
association only the first step, and stops with the organization of 
the local church. Everything beyond that it considers, in the 
first place, unauthorized by the practice of the New Testament 
churches, and, in the second place, dangerous to religious liberty. 
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We do not wish to discuss the supposed authority of the New 
Testament for this form of church organization; but two brief 
statements about this aspect of it will not be out of order. In 
the first place, as a matter of fact, there is no one form of church 
government in the apostolic churches. Everything there is in a 
formative.and developing condition, in which one thing after an- 
other is adopted from the synagogue, and from other forms and 
ideas of organization, in order to meet various exigencies as they 
arose in the evolution of the church’s life. Persons with a de- 
nominational bias may find there the counterpart of their church 
polity ; but scholars generally will discourage the attempt. And, 
in the second place, even those who find such a complete and au- 
thoritative system there do not pretend that it is revealed as a 
matter of prescription, but that it was developed in the natural 
way that we have stated, only so under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit that it finally emerged a complete thing, needing no addi- 
tion nor changes, any more than the Book from which it was 
taken. That first age, it is contended, brought things to a final 
shape, and we have to look within its records and teachings for 
the norm of church doctrine and organization. But, in this 
matter of church polity, is it not evident that there could have 
been no such complete development, that there was no time for it ; 
and, above all, that there were not the circumstances and oecasions 
to give rise to it? Is it not the very assumption in such a de- 
velopment, that changes and additions shall be made as circum- 
stances demand them, and that it is impossible that all these 
developing occasions should be crowded into so short a space of 
time? And, as a matter of fact, since that early period, the 
church has entered upon one after another new set of cireum- 
stances, for which there could have been no provision in the quite 
different conditions of those early times. 

But, laying aside this question of the authority of Independ- 
ency, and coming now to the principle underlying it, is it not a 
little strange that it should stop just where it does in the work 
of organization, with the formation and government of the local 
church, and even deprecate as dangerous all attempts to go beyond 
this? Is it not, on the other hand, the flaw in Congregationalism 
that it does not recognize any organized church larger than the 
local and individual church? What is the acknowledged prin- 
ciple everywhere else? Civilized society has come to recognize 
certain natural groups of population. These are the family, the 
municipality, and the nation. There may be others in some in- 
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stances, as in the United States; but these are the general groups. 
And there may be something yet beyond these, by which the rela- 
tions of different nations to each other shall yet be determined in 
a peaceful and orderly way ; but, so far, the nation is the ultimate 
form of organization. And the reasons for these organizations 
are equally obvious and authoritative. The nation, like the 
family, has divine sanctions; and the city, and in some cases the 
state, are the natural centres of a local and independent manage- 
ment that are the proper offsets to a centralized government. 
What is the reason that religion should ignore all these natural 
tendencies of men to come together in certain well-defined groups, 
and adopt as its limit of organization a body that has no counter- 
part anywhere, and which exaggerates the principle of independ- 
ency to its narrowest form? Certainly it cannot be said that 
there is no work for the larger bodies in the kingdom of God, or 
that this work does not call for organization and direction. In 
fact, all these bodies that profess independency do organize; they 
have to organize for state work, for national work, and for foreign 
missions. But these organizations are simply confederations of 
independent churches, voluntary associations for the doing of cer- 
tain work which these bodies recognize that they cannot do so well 
separately. They have no authority even in their own sphere. 
They simply serve to show the necessity for association and organ- 
ization, even where it is formally disallowed, and the makeshifts 
to which in these circumstances the Congregational polity is 
reduced. But the point is the necessity to which they call atten- 
tion, and the proof afforded by them that the city, the state, and 
the nation are natural lines and limits of organization, even in 
religious matters. 

What is the raison d’étre of Congregationalism, then? It is 
the individualism of which we have taken account already, the jeal- 
ousy of anything like authority in religious matters, which in the 
old days of religious tyranny had something noble in it, but which 
in these times is merely traditional and unreasoning, and misses a 
real good because of the evils born of troublous times, and not of 
the dreaded thing itself. I say that the idea of Congregationalism 
is individualism. But how is individualism characteristic of this 
any more than of those bodies that carry the principle of associa- 
tion further, and organize along larger and more natural lines? 
Is not the idea of association recognized in both alike, and why is 
one more individualistic than the rest? Because in independency 
the individual is the starting-point, and the community in any 
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real, pregnant, sacred sense does not enter into its constitutive 
principle. This seems a serious statement; but let us look a little 
further and see its truth. A church in this system is a purely 
voluntary association of men who think alike in regard to religious 
beliefs. In the growth of Christianity there have been developed 
a great variety of views about its meaning and constitution, and 
these opinions are constantly receiving fresh additions. The idea 
of Congregationalism is that the individual exercise his freedom 
of choice among these differing views, and that those who hold 
similar opinions in any locality associate together in what they call 
achurch. In the growth of the man, especially in a time like 
this, it may easily happen that his views will change, and then the 
purely voluntary ties that he has assumed are thrown off, and he 
joins another body associated in the same loose way. Nay, he may 
without any difficulty find himself holding opinions of a mixed 
and eclectic character, that leave him outside of church or de- 
nominational lines altogether, and then the principle of individu- 
alism has a chance to bear its ripened fruit: in spite of his faith, 
the man may find himself without any church to which he can 
attach himself. His chance of finding one will depend on his 
discovery of a sufficient number whose views happen to be like 
his own. But, aside from any extremity to which the theory may 
be pushed, this conception of the church as a purely voluntary 
association of men of similar views is the constructive principle 
of Congregationalism. And the refusal to carry out the prin- 
ciple of association any further arises from the fear that the 
larger body might legislate in such a way as to interfere with the 
freedom of the local church. 

And, as we have seen, the original reason of this separative 
idea was a valid one. There was a tendency in the church to 
regulate everything, even to the belief of its members, and it 
used compulsions instead of reasons to produce this conformity. 
Moreover, these beliefs themselves, the creeds and rituals ordained 
by the church, were not of the kind to win assent. They em- 
phasized just the things that have been the bane of religion from 
the beginning, and which have made it the synonym of super- 
stition. Men could not assent to these, and so the only way open 
to them was the way out; a way that the church itself pointed to 
with emphasis. But the way proved full of dangers; the freedom 
that they claimed for themselves they had reluctantly to yield to 
others, and these to others still, until finally freedom has proved 
to be the cause of disintegration, and of an exaggerated indi- 
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vidualism. Is it not time to stop and consider? And is not the 
question for consideration this: Whether the evil which caused 
this other necessary evil is not now at an end, and whether it is 
not time therefore to go all the way back from this individualism 
to the idea of the church and its unity? Is there any longer a 
sufficient reason for limiting the notion of the church to this local 
and sectarian body, and will there not be, on the other hand, a 
great gain in enlarging our conception of the church, so that it 
shall approach at least to the Catholic idea? Let us look at this 
for a little. 

In the first place, then, it is a very pertinent question if the 
very freedom which independency seeks is not obtained better 
within the bodies that hold to the Catholic idea of the church. 
We need to define our position carefully, or we shall answer this 
question according to names and appearances rather than reality. 
A church is not catholic in any true sense which organizes on the 
basis of a creed ; that is, of a defining and dogmatic creed. The 
Roman Church claims to be catholic, but it enforces superstitions 
and obnoxious beliefs, and so is sectarian. It denounces schism, 
but it renders schism necessary. In this case, the fears of organ- 
ization on any large scale which gave rise to independency are 
realized. In any case in which such organization is accompanied 
by a dogmatic creed the combination is dangerous. The Congre- 
gational body is freer than the Presbyterian with the same creed. 
But, after all, the Congregational body is not, free. It is not 
organization that suppresses freedom, but organization on the basis 
of acreed. And Congregationalism, in retaining this as the ground 
of even its modicum of organization, kept the larger part of the 
evil that it wished to avoid. To be sure, these churches say that 
they do not wish to enforce their opinions upon others, nor to 
exercise any compulsion, only to enforce their own standards. If 
any man ceases to agree with them he has freedom to go out, and 
either unite with some other body or form one for himself. But 
this, alas! is a privilege that men do not prize. They have been 
brought up in certain valued associations and companionships ; 
and these no one changes without pain. He has not grown out 
of sympathy with these, in spite of his change of views, and he 
would gladly sacrifice a little, and even conform in unessential 
things, if he may only retain his religious home and friends. He 
would like a little chance for friendly discussion of the points of 
difference. But no; he has only one kind of freedom, the freedom 
to go out. Moreover, there is considerable room for doubt in 
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many of these bodies as to the meaning of denominational con- 
formity in any particular case, and many of them are to-day the 
scene of controversy between the broad and strict constructionists, 
with all the charges and criminations and ill feelings that naturally 
spring from such a debate. But now suppose a church that con- 
sistently carries out the idea of church unity. The necessary 
accompaniment of such unity is comprehension, and any church 
setting out honestly to realize that idea will come sooner or later 
to unite the two. The one church must be the broad church, and 
this is the only possible basis of freedom. All other attempts to 
attain liberty will fail in the nature of things. History vindicates 
this statement. The Church of England and its daughter, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, profess catholicity 
and unity, and their history has been that of slow progress from 
the attempts of one school after another to gain possession of the 
church and control it, to the recognition of the equal rights of all. 
By the slow pressure of its own constructive idea it has been 
brought to this inevitable issue, and has become a broad church. 
It is a most instructive and significant history. The Independents 
went out to gain freedom; they organized in the only way pos- 
sible to secure it at the time; and yet in the slow evolution of 
events their polity has proved repressive, while that which op- 
pressed them has surely gravitated towards freedom. Nor is the 
reason far to seek ; the dogmatic basis is necessarily repressive. 
In the second place, the larger conception of the church is more 
favorable to efficient work. The work of Christianity in our 
cities and states, and in the world, does not flourish in the best 
way when it is left to emergencies and impulses, but only when it 
is organized and put under wise direction. We can see one very 
instructive example of this principle of merely voluntary organi- 
zation, which characterizes Congregationalism in all its larger 
work, in the present condition of the American Board. In any 
body which gathered all its followers in the nation into a church, 
with its proper officers and committees, the foreign missionary 
work of the church would be provided for in an orderly way, 
which would represent the entire body. But in the absence of 
any such representative government, the Congregationalists al- 
lowed this work to drift into the hands of a self-electing Board of 
Commissioners, which answered the purpose very well so long as 
there were no questions on hand causing division of opinions, but 
which became partisan and arbitrary the moment that difference 
of views gave opportunity for such an attitude. The most impor- 
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tant work of the denomination in the hands of a non-representa- 
tive body — and this as the result of the absence of well-defined 
principles of organization and government — is an impressive les- 
son as to the consequences of letting the larger work of a denomi- 
nation shape itself according to circumstances. As another 
instance of the same kind, take the mutual relations of the home 
and foreign mission societies, and other benevolent organizations, 
of anoth:: denomination, which is Congregational in its polity. 
It the church itself had a national organization and consistency, 
the work of these different societies would be related to it and 
each other in the proper way. But being independent and volun- 
tary associations, each with its own headquarters and board of 
officers, they have come to occupy another attitude than that of 
representation of the general body to which they belong, and are 
more or less rivals of each other, competing for their share of the 
interest and funds of the denomination. All these things are of 
one piece; they are parts of the individualistic and laissez faire 
principle applied to the work of the church. These affairs ought 
instead to be under wise direction, in which the whole church 
through its representatives shall look after all its interests and 
work, with a large insight of all needs, and foresight of all emer- 
gencies. 

This is the evil, looking simply at Congregationalism as a sys- 
tem of organization. But we have to remember that we are 
dealing not only with a polity, but with the sectarianism that 
originated it. If it were simply a question of polity, of the in- 
dependence of the local church, we should still doubt the wisdom 
of this restricted and narrow basis of association. But this had 
its origin in the desire to maintain without let or hindrance a cer- 
tain set of opinions, and in the conviction that these would flourish 
best in a body organized specially for this purpose. And this, 
which was the only thing which justified the system at first, is 
now the cause of its principal danger. The attempt to make 
Christians of a certain name and opinion interferes with the work 
of making and training Christians. Competition may be a very 
good thing in trade, though even there its wisdom is beginning to 
be doubted seriously ; but in religion it is too much opposed to 
the very essence of Christianity itself to be anything but misfor- 
tune and a hindrance. This evil is best illustrated in the religious 
state of our cities and country towns. Everybody admits that 
there is here a great and crying evil, and a few recognize the 
cause of it; but the remedy, which is not far to seek, is very 
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far from application. The difficulty with the Congregational idea 
of the church, even as a local body, is that it has no roots in the 
soil, no definite Jocale committed to its care. It is a body not 
separated from others by any definite boundaries, but so sharing 
with others the same location that there is no proper division of 
responsibility among them. There ought to be in the cities the 
one church, which should direct all the work done in them, and 
see to it that the religious interests of every part of them are 
cared for. And every congregation should have, not its scattered 
members, but a parish, forming a distinct part of the city, to be 
its share of the work. But as things are, there are and can be no 
parishes, because no church can say that a certain part of the city 
belongs to it. The members of the different churches are scattered 
in every part of the city, and the outsiders are nobody’s care. And 
in the country towns and villages, the denominational principle 
has multiplied churches, and made adequate support of them im- 
possible ; it has broken up these small communities into cliques, 
and aggravated all the evils to which such places of limited popu- 
lation are subject. 

But the third and final consideration is the most important. 
The Congregational notion of the church is unsatisfactory because 
it is not large enough to embody the idea of the church as the 
body of Christ. Its basis is a creed, a set of notions about Christ, 
and not Christ himself. The idea of Christ is evidently to unite 
all men in himself. The idea of Congregationalism, and in fact 
of all bodies having a sectarian basis, is to introduce into this 
very principle of unity divisions and separations. There is some- 
thing grand in the idea of the Catholic Church ; there is, on the 
other hand, something depressing and narrow in that of a body 
existing only to divide that which is properly indivisible. The 
kingdom of God, the kingdom of righteousness in the world, set 
over against that of evil in an eternal opposition, is a great fact, 
the great fact in the world’s life ; but a body which can justify its 
existence only by the assertion that the Christ who is the bond of 
unity in this kingdom is not a sufficient basis for a true unity, 
lacks just the organic principle of the church, and in fact of 
Christianity itself, and so misses the largeness and nobility of 
conception that belong to these institutions. 

But neither is the local any more than the sectarian church 
large enough to fill out this true conception of the church as the 
body of Christ. One finds himself, in his study of the ideas and 
principles of Christianity, in the presence of a system as wide as 
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humanity, and gathering into itself all its life, its varied occupa- 
tions and institutions. And when he inquires of the Congrega- 
tional polity what is the institution corresponding to this world- 
wide idea, he finds that it is the small body of believers organized 
on the purely voluntary principle, and having no necessary or 
organic connection with any other similar body. In fact, this is 
the only authorized society of believers; nothing larger has any 
right to call itself a church. The authority for this restricted 
notion is the supposed practice of the apostolic churches ; but the 
principle on which it is assumed that the guiding Spirit restrained 
the early churches from going any further in the work of organ- 
ization was the dread of human nature, even when sanctified, 
owing to its propensity to misuse power. Organization implies 
government, and the danger to individualism from a great society, 
being foreseen by the Holy Spirit, caused him to reduce that 
danger to a minimum. This fear, as it was developed in the 
origin of Congregationalism, was the result of centuries of mis- 
rule. But who does not see that, the whole theory of government 
having changed meantime, and democratic or constitutional ideas 
having taken the place of the arbitrary systems that had been in 
vogue, all this danger is now passed, and the way is opened for 
the church to avail itself of the benefits of association on a large 
scale, corresponding to its Catholic essence? The limits of such 
organization are already marked out in the body politic. The 
city, the state, the nation, are not mere conveniences of associa- 
tion and government ; they are the embodiment of divine ideas, 
so much so, that all attempts to ignore them on the part of the 
Congregational bodies have failed, and they have been forced to 
organize for work along these lines. But the frank recognition of 
the fact that the church is nothing more than a renewed humanity, 
and that the forms of associated life natural and even necessary to 
man are therefore natural to the church, and the necessary expres- 
sion of its life, would place the church on its proper basis, and 
give men a chance for all the enthusiasm that belongs to these 
institutions. The noblest feelings belonging to man are those 
called out by these words, “country” and “ fatherland,” and we 
may hope that eventually “humanity” will take its place by the 
side of these. But meantime the church in this country lacks that 
largeness of idea, and so that power to awaken enthusiasm. What 
the church needs to-day is, not the revival of the hierarchy, which 
is the ignoble form of the churchly idea, but a church catholic in 
its scope, self-governing, making its own laws, and executing these 
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laws through its proper representatives. The American Christian 
Church is that to which the thoughts, and prayers, and plannings 
of all American Christians ought to aspire. 


E. P. Gould. 


Boston, Mass. 





* CENTRALIZATION IN CONGREGATIONALISM.” 


I po not discuss this subject as a doctrinaire, nor shall I speak 
with an advocate’s seeming bias, as if I had a pet theory, the 
adoption of which I deemed all-important. I am simply desirous 
of presenting for candid consideration the question of how to 
make our polity practically more effective. 

We are living in the evangelistic epoch of the church’s history, 
and it is of immense moment to Congregationalists, as well as to 
the world, to learn how we may become more aggressive, how de- 
velop greater propagative power. It is not to be presumed that 
we cannot make any changes for the better, or that our past 
experience has taught us nothing. More than this, — we are now 
sharing the common work with other branches of the church, and 
each is challenged to do its best. The opportunities are bound- 
less, and the emulation in good works is of a nature calculated to 
stimulate each household of faith to undertake the utmost for the 
sake of Christ and the world. Our growth as a denomination is 
not, on the whole, flattering, especially when it is remembered that 
we started with an uncommon prestige, had the lead in numbers, 
and now are surpassed by the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, Campbellites, and Lutherans. Certainly there 
must have been circumstances which limited our growth, and, 
whether our errors or misfortunes occasioned this failure to hold 
our own or not, the thing we want to know is, how to amend 
our methods, and what to do, to bring our churches into greater 
organic unity, and to combine them for more effective field-work. 
I believe a great denomination like ours, with its splendid his- 
tory, and its contagious, inspiring spirit, may be modified and 
improved in some of its working principles. In church polity, 
as in Christianity, a distinction between the essential and cir- 
cumstantial is imperative; for that is practically the distinction 
between the spirit and the body; the building and the scaffolding ; 
the warfare and the weapons; the end and the means. A church 
polity which in the past gave new enthusiasm to life, new wings 
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to faith, a new domain to liberty, must ever command our respect. 
But it would be a mistake to canonize forms of church life and 
government, which the expediency of special circumstances sug- 
gested and developed, as the only ones compatible with spiritual 
life and work. The past can never become the measure of the 
future, and while there are “ things behind” worthy of historical 
remembrance, they are practically to be forgotten in the “ reaching 
forth unto those things which are before.” It may be taken for 
granted that the future will be with that church which has in 
it the greatest moral forces; and the greatest moral forces are 
those confessedly which most powerfully affect the conscience and 
the religious life of men. The true test of all theologies is, Do 
they provide fully for the spiritual necessities of men. There 
cannot, either, be any divorce between theology and practical 
religion. The former, whenever at variance with the deepest 
instincts and necessities of human nature, will ultimately fail. 
Truth alone is nutritive, error is the mother of death. No life 
can grow or continue save as it is fed by truth, and so there can 
be no religious life save as there is theological truth. But our 
inquiry to-day is rather as to applied Christianity, it relates to 
our methods of work, our principles of codperation, and the ques- 
tion is, Should we encourage the tendency to centralization within 
our denomination? and if so, why? for the challenge that meets 
us is cui bono. 

1. To start with, then, we name the need of a stronger govern- 
ment, which centralization would secure to us. We have been too 
largely in the past simply a collection of churches acting inde- 
pendently of each other. An esprit de corps has been impossible 
where this atomic sort of existence has prevailed. With common 
burdens, with imperative tasks, with the need of concerted and 
concentrated action, there is a call for a compacter organization 
and a closer denominational union. We suffer somewhat by com- 
parison with sister denominations. They get the momentum 
which is supplied by simultaneous effort. Behind every move- 
ment of an evangelistic or charitable nature is the strength of the 
combined churches. Greater coherency gives greater force. We 
have been, seemingly, most afraid of all power of a centralized 
sort. Emphasizing the bond of union supplied in the fellowship 
of the churches, we have been reluctant to favor aught looking to- 
wards a quasi organic connection of the same. Strong churches 
may not feel the need of union with any others, but our weaker 
churches do. It is their independency and isolation, their lack of 
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connection with an organized body, charged with some sort of 
official interest in and responsibility for them, that makes them 
feeble and lonely. Then in the prosecution of evangelistic and 
missionary undertakings there is strength and unity of design 
according as the churches are consolidated and massed with their 
resources, spiritual and material. Our missionary societies have 
been too largely independent of the churches they are presumed 
to represent. We have been proud of what has always been an 
element of weakness, namely, that we were undenominational. We 
have been, therefore, always willing to build up other households of 
faith ; creditable enough if it was not done, as it certainly has been, 
at the expense of the churches of our own name we were under 
every rightful obligation to help. There has been a sort of largess 
about us Congregationalists, because of which we have been givers 
to every appealing object or missionary society. Generous to a 
fault to applicants often having no claim upon us, we have in 
doing for others neglected our own vineyards. Now, as we find 
every other denomination doing whatever of the Master’s work is 
possible along its own lines in its own way, is it not time that 
we operated yet more in the same fashion, seeking to combine 
the strength of all our churches, and to consolidate and focus all 
our own denominational strength. We cannot longer appear in 
the field, crowded with emulous combatants well organized, simply 
as a friendly knight, an ally any may secure, and ready to codperate 
equally with any or all. We are not wanted in that guise, nor 
can we effect much if that be our rdle. What we do now and 
hereafter we must do as a distinct army corps, well officered and 
eager to vie with other corps in fighting under the great Captain 
of our common salvation. 

2. Changed circumstances and new opportunities of service 
are stimulating this tendency to centralization. Evidently the 
ecclesiastical platforms and methods of our fathers were, as we 
now study them, excessively provincial. They were devised for a 
narrow home use; were adapted to a homogeneous population, 
covering but a limited area of country. Gradually, and with 
difficulty, have we outgrown our traditionary fear of any central- 
ized authority. At first there was opposition to even ministerial 
district associations, and state associations were of a still later 
birth. Our great missionary societies, the American Board and 
the American Home Missionary Society, started as undenomi- 
national, and to-day have become, strictly speaking, Congrega- 
tional organizations by the logic of events rather than by any 
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choice of our own. Now and then we hear a protest breathing 
the old-time and outgrown spirit, that neither agency is denomi- 
national, while practically the constituency of both has been for 
years, and is increasingly so with every passing twelvemonth, 
Congregational. Frankly we must acknowledge that the system 
we inherited was poorly equipped for anything beyond parish 
work amid the conditions which obtained in the New England 
of our forefathers. Now the whole outlook has altered. We find 
ourselves in the presence of rival church polities, having the con- 
fessed advantage of completer organization for aggressive move- 
ment under unity of management, and with a watchful vigilance 
which is quick to utilize every opening. Slowly we have been 
yielding to the pressure of circumstances, and have sought to 
modify and improve our own methods, and come into touch with 
the new conditions of service. We have discovered methods of 
religious cooperation and organized fellowship quite consonant 
with the genius of our Congregational polity. We are feeling this 
tendency of things in the direction of a compacter organization 
and greater unity of purpose in the formally suggested plan of 
consolidating our various missionary periodicals; in the voice of 
some of our Western churches, making its plea heard at the last 
National Council, to transfer ministerial standing to the district 
Conferences, and suggesting that the latter be the only constituent 
bodies of the State Conferences or Associations, and these, in 
turn, the constituencies of the Triennial Council. Also, we note 
another sign of the same trend of things in the call for the re- 
organization of the American Board; and in the effort of other 
national societies to come into closer formal relations with the 
churches ; as well as in the very proper and timely proposal to 
observe Forefathers’ Day, and use all its inspiring memories to 
awaken a new sense of responsibility, and kindle a new zeal for 
all kinds of evangelistic ventures in the home and foreign fields. 
And last, but greatest of all, this recent stream of tendency an- 
nounces itself in the organization of the Triennial Council, now 
become a fixed fact of our polity, and a possible instrumentality 
of vast benefit to us as a denomination. Not at all because it has 
any authority beyond what is moral, but because it can formulate 
the consensus of opinion and belief in our churches ; can discuss 
grave questions of denominational importance ; can impress and 
shape the religious life of the country by its deliverances on 
matters of national moment in the domain of ethics and religion. 
It can greatly quicken the Christian activity and thought of our 
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adherents, as does the Episcopal Congress and the other great de- 
nominational bodies whose periodical assemblies attract so much 
attention. It is a tendency which thus far in this form has dis- 
appointed the fears of not a few alarmists, and has fulfilled the 
hopes of its most sanguine friends. We need not be afraid 
of this outcome of a closer, compacter denominational organiza- 
tion. It means augmented power for all kinds of practical work 
in all the fields into which we are challenged to enter. It brings 
the promise of a more helpful fellowship, with all its stimulating 
and supplementing ministries. It will in the long run rid us of 
the fear of being what we must become more and more, if we are 
to hold any influential place among the various Christian bodies 
of the land — a denomination, with common traditions, substantial 
agreement in belief, and aspirations likely to quicken us for the 
broadest and bravest evangelistic undertakings. Already this 
tendency for union and codperation on a yet larger scale expresses 
itself in the proposal for a Pan-Congregational Council or Con- 
ference, which our British brethren have recently made. The 
air is full of what I am describing, —a tendency towards greater 
organic union, a concentration and codperation which is prophetic 
of far larger influence and usefulness than we have ever yet 
had. Our place in America must become increasingly prominent 
and effective. Have we not, as a body, an honorable if not fore- 
most place in the religious life and work of our beloved land; in 
its political and social problems; in the educational ventures 
which lend such lustre to our times ? 

Independency and fellowship, the two tap-roots of American 
Congregationalism, are blending in the centripetal influence all 
religious bodies are now feeling. The work to be done is so vast, 
and withal so urgent, that only a well-knitted clan of believers, 
loyal to their distinctive symbols, proud of their past achieve- 
ments, yet saluting as their leader the one great Captain of the 
sacramental host of God’s elect, can accomplish what seems pos- 
sible and imperative. We cannot stand apart in these days when 
cooperation is the solution to so many of our gravest problems. 
We need not fear to follow our own national experience in seeking 
some closer tie than mere confederation of the loosest kind. We 
are more than a mere congeries of churches, and we ought not to 
be afraid of our destiny, nor hesitate to accept the mission that 
only churches organically united can accomplish. Our compact 
of union is found in the beliefs, the energies, the ideas and con- 
victions, common to the churches of our order. Justice, trustee- 
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ship, and love determine our relations to each other as churches, 
and as churches our relations to the great outside world. We 
cannot do our work without larger aims. Life is keyless to the 
selfish. Independency is but one remove from isolation, coldness, 
weakness. We cannot stand with our scented robes about us and 
refuse to touch and be touched, or to lock arms and join hands 
with those akin to us, that we may more widely scatter our bene- 
dictions. Every denomination — ours surely as much as any — 
ought to be a drilled body of crusaders, a brotherhood for mutual 
help, and for largest service to the human race. I have spoken, 
after all, of what is but a tendency. Started by no clique or party, 
it cannot be ridiculed or sneered at. Like all great historic move- 
ments, occasioned by the necessities or aspirations of the age, it 
deserves respectful attention and tolerant treatment. The reach- 
ing out for a richer and more varied worship ; the growing popu- 
larity of responsive reading from the Psalter, of the use of “ the 
Gloria Patri,” and historic hymns in favor with the early church, — 
cannot be charged up to “ discontent,” or be dismissed as “ the fad 
of the hour” in certain church circles. The impersonal thought 
of any age, which becomes widespread and dominant, is greater 
than the conceits and theories of those who resist all change and 
try to hold things as they are. A tendency such as we describe is 
as a gulf-stream through the else currentless ocean of thought. 
I have profound respect for new intellectual and spiritual move- 
ments; they oftentimes are the forerunners of a broader, better 
life. As no one person can be held accountable for their genesis, 
so no one person can hope successfully to oppose them. It is 
surely not revolutionary to approve of what our circumstances 
and the nature of our Christian work seem to have necessitated. 
In the new States there is manifestly a call for something besides 
the old New England independency. Even sanctified individual- 
ism is not as promotive of genuine and general growth as conse- 
crated codperation, the union of all forces in mutual fellowship 
and toil. It is not ecclesiasticism that is the resultant of the 
tendency we describe and welcome; it is completer organization, 
in a day and field where the best organized bodies are the most 
effective for all sorts of gospel effort. We are lacking in fealty 
to our own: standards, and not responsive to our own sacred obli- 
gations, when churches of our order stand aloof in selfish isolation, 
and do nothing for those societies which we have formed and 
commissioned to do the religious work falling upon us as Congre- 
gational Christians. Something is lacking when individualism thus 
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runs to seed, and disowns all the opportunities and obligations 
which spring out of codperative service. We are now no longer 
excluded from the South, and as a denomination are as national 
and widespread geographically as any other ; and where so much de- 
pends upon sympathy, systematic beneficence, and practical fellow- 
ship, we must acknowledge and promote closer organic relations. 
Our mission is one not of polemics but irenics, and we never 
before had such promising possibilities as at the present time. 
While we are Congregational churches, there is a sense, as there is 
a call, in which we may be said to be the Congregational Church. 
We compromise in no respect our freedom and independence as 
separate households of faith by yielding to this tendency. Our 
great policy is self-instruction ; our weapons are ideas. We are 
called to a vast evangelism, and our national societies must there- 
fore become more distinctively the representatives and servants of 
the churches. We can now appear in every field where service 
for God and man is possible, with generous and explicit self- 
assertion. Nor need we blush, whether we go West or South, to 
say with emphasis, as we meet Christians of other names and 
from other communions with fresh pride in their strength and 
achievements, ‘‘ We are Congregationalists.” Man in his sharply 
defined and selfish individualism is being superseded by man in 
codperative communion and brotherhoods of help. The air rings 
with the proof that social problems are supreme. Questions of 
social economics take first rank, not in the market only, but in the 
school and the sanctuary. We are engaged in quarrying new 
stones, reshaping old ones, to bring to completer finish and larger 
influence our Congregational heritage. In union there is strength ; 
in a centralized yet free church-life are the potencies we need to 
grasp. 

The basis of our spiritual order is laid in the sacrifice of Christ. 
Our greatest comfort, as workers together in the vanguard of our 
Lord, comes from the sense that we are not alone, but belong to 
one another. We are one in purpose; we are not guerrillas, fight- 
ing where and as we choose. Rather let us remember that we are 
a body of believers, moving with one spirit, knowing our part and 
loyally performing it. Whether we are weak or strong, large or 
small, we make the one marching, militant Pilgrim church; the 
same that our fathers instituted and yet different, conjuring by 
the same great name, yet owning the charm of an ever closer fel- 
lowship, and the spell of an ever deeper blending life. 

Malcolm McG. Dana. 


LowELL, Mass. 
VOL, XII. —NO. 69. 18 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S INFLUENCE ON LITERATURE. 


MatTrHEew ARNOLD’s influence in the field of literature has 
proved one of much more comprehensive scope than it has been 
the fashion of the general mind to admit. I think it is true that 
common judgment has attributed to him a very partial range of 
study, and a very defined outlook, or, at least, that he possessed a 
mind whose ideas have radiated from certain fixed tenets of artis- 
tic and literary belief, and, having so radiated, have succeeded in 
enlightening only a certain range of intellectual area. But this 
conception of Mr. Arnold would do him injustice. Perhaps, on 
the contrary, the criticism would be entertained by his more pro- 
fessional readers, that if he had concentrated his finely trained 
mind on a less number of subjects, he might have produced a 
more efficacious and lasting body of commentary, and have 
avoided fields wherein he was not altogether master. 

It is a very common fault with gifted minds, that a studious 
ambition tempts to the review of a multitude of questions, and 
Mr. Arnold did not lack this stimulus ; his equipment and school- 
ing, for the foundations of which he was especially indebted to a 
thorough master (his own father), and his subsequent university 
life as scholar and teacher, led him, naturally, to make various 
excursions in these fields of research, and aroused his fertile mind 
to persistent work. His earlier career as a student was fortunate 
in opening to him an intimate personal association with Words- 
worth, for whom he acquired a feeling of reverent love, which he 
retained to the last, and with whom he was admitted to an intel- 
lectual and personal sympathy which determined, perhaps, more 
than any other one event the tendency of his subsequent aspira- 
tions. He became imbued with the Wordsworthian temper, the 
calm elevation of his thought, the high and pure atmosphere of 
his genius, and the austere simplicity of his poetic diction, feeling, 
and inspiration. How beneficent such personal contact, of a 
young, absorbing soul, with one so exceptional and unique as the 
great poet, is well attested in the clear aim and ideals of Mr. 
Arnold; it plainly exercised marked influence in forming the 
standards of Mr. Arnold’s ideals, — more ample than any other 
associations of that time, if not of any time in his career. 

As I have intimated, Mr. Arnold’s work is manifold: he first, 
at the age of twenty-one years, won the Newdigate prize for Eng- 
lish verse at Oxford; at twenty-five, after graduating, he was 
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elected Fellow of Oriel College, just thirty years after his father’s 
election to the same fellowship in the same college; thus far he 
had followed closely the relationship and the course of his father, 
then so famous in the field of English scholarship and tuition. 

With a mind so sturdy and diligent, so receptive in scholarly 
attainment, with the conspicuous life of his father’s fame, and the 
pure radiance of Wordsworth’s poetic lustre leading him, it is not 
singular that he felt their spirit and power, and bent himself per- 
sistently to achieve something that should make him worthy to 
bear the name of so eminent a sire, and to merit the friendship of 
the great laureate. Mr. Arnold’s early resolution to enter the 
literary field was never — then or after —challenged by any 
competing inclination. It is much to the good-fortune of a young 
man when congeniality and circumstances can meet, unhindered, 
in his selection of a career; and doubly advantageous when, in 
such selection, he is endowed with especially fitting gifts to meet 
the demands awaiting him. The prestige of his father was not 
without its service in rendering these endowments available, but 
the fact that these conditions were supplemented by an enthusiasm 
and an industry quite equal to his surroundings was, after all, 
the commanding one. 

His poetic and critical careers, after a few years, went hand in 
hand. He early advanced a theory, and a curriculum of study, 
peculiarly stimulating to his mind, a course which harmonized 
with his nature, and did much to formulate his ideals, namely, 
that Greek art and poetry should model our own. With him the 
Greek spirit, art, motive, and expression, in every form, so clear 
and definite, and so perfect in culture, were our hope in the de- 
velopment of our own. The world of art and letters, he believed, 
had no higher standards; the Western mind, during many cen- 
turies, had hardly succeeded in evolving anything in the realms of 
art and intellectual culture to compare, in beauty and elevation, 
with that of the Greek genius; this had, thus far, proved its su- 
premacy. He said, “that the Greeks, at any rate, knew what 
they wanted in Art, and we do not.” 

The trend of Mr. Arnold’s mind conformed to the conditions 
of the ancient Greek standards; their general effects, their sub- 
jection of parts to the perfection of the whole, their ideals — 
chaste, stately, unimpassioned, and wrought with marvelous finish 
—captivated his orderly mind and imagination, which were alien 
to the conditions of a vast, transitional civilization. 

Mr. Arnold’s mind and methods were always under the domin- 
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ion of an ideal purpose, aiming to accomplish a definite result, 
than of the irregular, unshaped workings of an overmastering 
and immeasurable impulse. The Greek spirit thus entering his 
earlier life as a guide became a continuous and enduring resource 
with him, not in classic form, illustration, or diction, such as 
entered so effectively into Milton’s great epics as to give to his 
Christian ideals a pagan setting, but as an infusion, an essence, 
imparting its calm spirit and motive, and keeping him imperturbed 
against the temptations that met and urged him to join the bewil- 
dering and uncertain excursions in modern art and feeling. Most 
young, intellectual, and scholarly aspirants start out with these 
same Greek restraints, but the pressure and passion for popular 
favor, the flood of romantic feeling, and the restive, impulsive 
modern thought, tend soon to overmaster their maiden resolutions, 
and to evaporate any distinctive classic enthusiasm. And, as I 
have said, the fact which accounts for Mr. Arnold’s sturdy adher- 
ence to his first devotion exists in the native trend of his taste 
and imagination, which, from first to last, bore the stamp of its 
classic seal. Yet while Mr. Arnold was consistent with the spirit 
of his mind and training, in this direction, he saw the unwisdom 
of subservience to a purely classic manner. Latin verses and 
Greek odes are not in demand, and are not considered as essential 
to happiness in our time ; and while he was peculiarly and actively 
endowed on the side of Hellenic ideals, he thought of these only 
as they would serve him in ennobling and elevating the standards 
of the more advanced and complex presentation of modern ideas. 
Yet the Ancients were no affectation with him; every faculty of 
his mind responded to them; he delighted in reviewing their har- 
monious beauty from every point, was partial to every suggestion 
which they could make; his choice vocabulary, the subordination 
of imagery, the absence of redundance and ornateness, the sever- 
ity of manner, the restraint of feeling, the large and easy dignity 
of his style, were in unison with, and approved by, his classic tui- 
tion, and appeared to him the correct and preéminently admissi- 
ble standards. If this responsive loyalty to classic training had 
its advantage, it also had its disadvantage; for however subjec- 
tive he might assume to make it, it held a certain repressive do- 
minion over such sympathy and feeling as he was capable of 
expressing, and led him to accentuate the cold, crystallized, and 
more markedly intellectual side, and to slight the profounder 
tones of sentiment and religion, which the Western mind enter- 
tains, in its relation to the presentations of life and thought, and 
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as they deal with “conduct and beauty,” of which Mr. Arnold 
has so abundantly written. 

He felt the aristocratic exclusiveness of the Greek standard, 
that it was intellectual, not spiritual, and that its passion for the 
beautiful was, primarily, of art culture, or, at least, art inheritance, 
a religion of art, rather than of soul; and he purposed supple- 
menting English conduct and conscience, that moral beauty which 
is, perhaps, more English, in literature, than French or German 
—with this ancient spirit, or form of beauty, in letters, art, and 
culture, thus reviving as a setting or supplement only that which 
was once a vital spirit and condition; introducing, as accessory, 
an outward semblance, which was once a supreme motive. How 
far Mr. Arnold went astray in magnifying the virtue of this classic 
régime, if, indeed, he did go astray, may not be accounted here ; 
but his devotion thereto made it appear as if he somewhat lightly 
estimated that which our Christian civilization prizes as intrinsic 
and enduring. Yet, at heart, Mr. Arnold was a loyal English- 
man of the best and most progressive type, and felt keenly the 
moral worth, in both state and individual, in art, education, and 
life. 

If, when the time may come, and it must soon come, when one 
must write of Tennyson from the standpoint of his completed 
work, he will have no difficulty in defining his presiding genius. 
When Wordsworth had finished, the world, by common impulse, 
wreathed the laurel of the poet about his memory; none other 
belonged there; and, in either case, all the eminence and beauty 
of the life have flowered through poetic inspiration. This cannot 
be said of Mr. Arnold. There was no such singleness of aim or 
enthusiasm with him. Poetry is sensitive of rivalry; it would 
have its minstrel consecrated ; it would have him borne apart 
from the realism of affairs to epic heights. Mr. Arnold did not 
attain to this exclusiveness or exaltation. He has left an envi- 
able name as critic; he was one who wrote of, and for, a wider 
constituency than that of his own nationality. It has been justly 
said, that the English mind is not, thus far, up to the French or 
German in criticism ; it is certain that the record of the eighteenth 
century furnishes little of preéminent value in English literary 
criticism, — indeed, until the latter part of our own century, the 
Englishman was peculiarly insular and narrow. Strong in preju- 
dice, in local feeling, and local pride, it appeared difficult for 
broad unconventional commentary, based on independent ideas, 
to gain a fair hearing with him. The typical English nature is 
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not natively hospitable towards, nor equipped for, subtile distine- 
tions, broad analysis, or fine acumen, as the French is, nor for 
speculative or philosophical generalization and investigation, as is 
the German, but it has the creative faculty, based on a moral ele- 
ment of character, and on a persistent intellectual energy and ap- 
plication. For downright will, and vigor of work, and for prac- 
tical sanity, the English mind is, perhaps, unrivaled. In a 
certain rugged, straightforward understanding it leads the way ; 
it is concrete, Baconian, and morally superior; a solid enough 
foundation, indeed, for the national genius to build on, and one 
on which much of English letters is founded to-day ; but, although 
this same literature has made its way over the world, and stands 
for more and more in each succeeding generation, it is as yet 
accepted as expressing only partially international ideas; in this 
condition it falls short—-is not wide enough; the cosmopolitan 
demands more than it gives; for him, English thought is hedged 
about by tradition. 

Mr. Arnold, as a critic, has seen traced and defined these Eng- 
lish limitations beyond any other English critic; he had the 
equipment, the faculty, and the temper which fitted him for a 
close and patient critic, and he had the wide scholarship, and 
the wise culture, which served him in the entertainment of ideas, 
and in making a general, catholic, and judicial survey of art 
and literature, of history, society, and politics, from a philosophical 
and ethical, and, as well, from an esthetic and an artistic eleva- 
tion. This is saying much for him, but I have yet to find a 
thorough reader of Arnold, and a student, in international ten- 
dencies, conditions, and history, who will not assign to his critical 
essays a very high standard and a very broad range. 

Arnold was as disinterested and as ideal as he well could be, 
and escape abstractions, and with a view to tangible effect; these 
did not prevent him from working for results ; like many idealists, 
he did not write in the air. Unlike Emerson, —so unlike that he 
did not wholly sympathize with, though he saw, Emerson’s im- 
pulse, —he did not aim to move, so much as to educate ; that is, 
he aimed to cultivate rather than stimulate; he was a master by 
virtue of his orderly arrangement and structure of ideas ; he did 
not play with his imagination, but laid siege, if possible, to reach 
and enlighten, by ideas and understanding ; his strength was cer- 
tainly not due to any magnetic or unique personality, or to any 
brilliant ingenuity of language, or conscious charm of words; 
primarily, it lay in an equitable purpose to reach a fair, just con- 
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clusion by a fair employment of language. His emotional nature 
was not easily touched ; there were no stirs of feeling, struggling, 
almost vainly, as in Carlyle, to find vent; no deep undertones or 
tumults, nor mountain tempests of thought sweeping through his 
mind; but few strenuous utterances fighting their way through 
the narrow crannies of words, muttering at the impotency of 
human language. Carlyle might feel all this, but not Arnold ; 
that which he had to say, if he could, he clarified and made sense 
of, through the lucidity and training of his mind and style; he 
had confidence to rest his case on his own fortified, orderly state- 
ments, and never suggests, by a succession of synonyms, a strain- 
ing to realize some veiled or mysterious meaning; he was quite a 
master of expression, and was endowed with, or acquired, a style as 
select, symmetric, and unlabored, as any contemporaneous English 
writer of prose; his words were, as near as possible, the things 
meant, bearing easily their ample burden of ideas. 

Admitting what is, I think, most frequently and most dis- 
criminatingly accorded to Mr. Arnold by his professional and 
personal friends, that his marked distinction rests on his critical 
work, —first, can we find in his methods and intellectual capacity 
the secret of this distinction ? 

General criticism, with Mr. Arnold at least, as I have said, is 
not of the literature of power, that is, an appeal to enthusiasm or 
fervor of moral feeling ; nor, distinctively, of the literature of 
specific knowledge. It is, rather, as I have intimated, an analyti- 
cal interpretation of various conditions in society, in nationalities, 
in history, in politics, in literature, in art, and in education ; and 
our more advanced criticism in these different fields —by the 
philosophical tendency of thought employed, and through the 
suggestions of new ideas — is fast winning for itself the char- 
acter of creativeness. To interpret a poet, for instance, to 
enter into the spirit and personality of his genius, to penetrate 
his feeling, and to discover and qualify his motive and mechan- 
ism, as Mr. Arnold has beautifully and appreciatively done in 
so many cases, indicates the possession of fine poetic qualities 
in the critic, and also of the seer’s skill to unfold through his 
own sympathy the nature and quality of his author. Criticism 
is a gift of insight and an art of adequate and candid expression 
of that insight united, and it is the more remarkable when found 
both in a technical sense and also in a more philosophical and 
generalizing sense residing in a single critic. 

Mr. Arnold’s peculiar vantage-ground rested in his principle of 
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uniformity, which gave him balance and steadiness; he tried to 
divest his reasons of bias; there is in what he says, and in the 
way he says it, a freedom from marked mannerisms and idiosyn- 
crasies, which so often point conceit alike in the author and the 
individual ; you feel, at least, the sincerity of his convictions ; he 
is continually crossing the grain of his personal relations and 
environment in reaching them. 

In his paper on Emerson, he well knew that a simple eulogy 
would, in return, command a more generous and general eulogium 
for himself, yet his critical conscience puts him under restraint, so 
he pays the higher tribute of presenting an estimate as unbiased 
as a conscientious study could make it, and he had the sturdy 
courage —a quality that seldom deserted him —to say before a 
New England audience, that Emerson had not the true literary 
style, nor was he a poet or philosopher ; and to give a frank ex- 
position of the reasons for thinking as he did. 

Mr. Arnold had the virtue of honesty, and he frequently ex- 
hibited it in the garb of as plain speech as the best English would 
allow. He was a poor diplomatist, and could not juggle with 
words; he professed to admire the Frenchman’s art of presenta- 
tion, but he had little of his adroitness in repartee or rapier- 
thrust; he loved ideas, not theories, sophistries, or advantages ; 
he could use large weapons better than side-arms; discussions 
were valuable to him chiefly as they educated ; an equitable temper 
of speech was his habit, which gained in strength and efficacy as 
he ripened in intellectual breadth. Mr. Arnold was an extensive 
scholar, but never a microscopic pedant; and if he ever was severe 
in his strictures, it was not from any narrow exclusive spirit, or 
from any superciliousness of manner, but because of his im- 
patience with the Philistinism of the English common mind, as 
he characterized the complacent narrow-mindedness and common- 
place of his own countrymen. 

While Mr. Arnold was held captive to the artistic definiteness 
and eminence of the ancient standards, he eagerly undertook the 
problems of modern society, and of modern intellectual life ; he 
studied the antagonisms between natural science and human letters, 
and set himself to compose the differences in the way of a common 
fellowship between the leading thinkers on all sides, and it is not 
to be charged against his sagacity that he did not greatly succeed. 
It has been said that “the British public likes to set limits to 
every universal inquiry ;” it is probably more true of that people 
than of most any other, that they are not favorably disposed to 
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speculative excursions, and that, rather than cherish the somewhat 
broad and bold range of German ideas, they prefer the habits of 
a purely dogmatic or defined scholarship. Goethe first, and Mat- 
thew Arnold next, have, perhaps, done more than any other 
writers to bridge, somewhat, this alienism, and to foster a grow- 
ing kinship of feeling between the intellectual workers in the 
English and European fields. Mr. Arnold, himself confessedly 
no devotee to the strictly scientific methods, and confessedly, too, 
not a close student either in exact or approximate natural sci- 
ence, contended that a thorough knowledge of human letters — 
as he termed history, poetry, and philosophy —in the average 
general student, besides embracing a wide acquaintance of litera- 
ture and art, required also some acquaintance with the general 
advancement in scientific research, whereas a strictly scientific 
curriculum demanded little or no corresponding acquaintance with 
the more comprehensive range of art, ideas, and human letters. 
Mr. Arnold has advanced his views repeatedly on this subject of 
specialized knowledge, and has approached it from various points, 
and with great reasoning force. He was a disciple of culture, 
but of that sort of culture which advances fresh currents of ideas; 
he indorsed that noble rule of Wordsworth’s, “ Plain living and . 
high thinking,” and equally lamented with him its present ab- 
sence in general English life; in one of his famous passages he 
declares that in England “the upper classes have become ma- 
terialized, the middle classes vulgarized, and the lower classes 
brutalized.” Mr. Arnold was an intellectual aristocrat of the 
strenuous sort, insisting that men should be eager to know the 
“best that has been thought and uttered in the world,” and in 
urging this he was quite fearless. Addison has said, — and after 
some experience, as the volumes of “ The Spectator ” will testify, 
— “that it is an ill business trying to make the public think less 
of itself than it thought before.”’ Whatever Mr. Arnold may 
have felt on this score, it is creditable to his courage and fidelity 
that he never flattered, but spoke his mind with exceeding blunt- 
ness and power, against the social barbarisms and the intellectual 
blindness afd paucity of that “dear public” which Goethe so 
unjustly said, (that is, unjustly as respects women), “ must be 
treated like a woman, it must be told only what it likes to hear.” 

England, that is, the English mind, sets itself too much to the 
settlement of great questions of political, social, and religious im- 
port, through the medium and machinery of conference, conven- 
tion, and parliament, — questions, too, that must pass through the 
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fires of profound and searching inquiry and criticism, and be tried 
by years of investigation, before any possible just solution can 
result. It is into such perfunctory and superficial judgments that 
England’s practical turn is constantly leading her, and we of 
America are perpetuating this temporizing way, deluding our- 
selves continually with the belief that we have set at rest age- 
long problems by the simple method of ayes and nays. Against 
vanity of this sort Mr. Arnold acts as a sharp and bitter tonic. 
Truth finds its way against all such phantom odds; the methods 
of truth can never be diverted by arbitrary means; men must 
forever delve and dig for gold; public bodies cannot legislate 
value into common dust, nor can they vote a truth, until the mind 
and spirit have indicted error on the highest testimony attain- 
able. 

Many questions must forever find their chief congress in the 
realm of the human reason and intellect, in the broad world 
of thought, or in the individual conscience. No better advocate 
of the emancipation and freedom of thought, or of a “free 
play of ideas,” as he tells us, can be found in modern criticism 
than Mr. Arnold. It is not strange that he, in some of his 
laments over the strained and prescribed methods of dogmatic 
and polemic discussion, asks, somewhere, “ whether it is possible, 
under the circumstances amid which we live, to think clearly, to 
feel nobly, and to delineate firmly.” There was an impartiality 
of spirit, a sanity of taste, a largeness of knowledge, an entertain- 
ment of ideas, and an elevation of conscience in Mr. Arnold that 
sustained him in an independent attitude, and invested him with 
a certain critical judicature that commanded the attention, and 
frequently the indorsement, if not the admiration, of even the 
English, whom he never hesitated to assail if he felt that they 
deserved it. This hindrance to the growth of the true critical 
spirit in England, it must be observed, acts equally as a hindrance 
to the artistic endowment, and prevents in various directions the 
full blossom of the art-spirit in the English genius, which is so 
apt to assume a gauge of conventional limitations beyond which it 
hesitates to explore. 

The readiness with which Mr. Arnold has essayed to speak on 
European themes, ideas, and men, clearly advances him beyond 
these insular English limitations, and gives him an enviable fel- 
lowship as critic with the cosmopolitan minds of the world. 

In his “ Literature and Dogma,” however, he has under-esti- 
mated the weight and power of the supernatural element in the 
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character and history of Christ, and does not apprehend the vital 
influence which this element wields in the sum total of Christian 
teachings and Christian civilization ; his attempts to predict, or 
reason out, the eventual elimination of this condition from the 
Christ-life as it is now heralded, therefore, do not appear to him 
so impossible a task as they do to the religious world, but the fee- 
bleness and inadequacy of this volume in its aim to weaken the 
hold of these doctrines must have impressed itself on him during 
his latter life. Mr. Arnold met with little or no success as a dis- 
tinctive advocate for the modification of religious beliefs; indeed, 
he had none of the characteristics of a religious polemic, nor any 
distinctly marked spiritual apprehension, to aid him in a contro- 
versy against so deeply established and progressive a spiritual 
faith. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Arnold did not return in his later 
life to the pursuit of a pure literary criticism, since it is in this 
line that his trained and tuitional mind seemed peculiarly gifted. 
That he fell short in impressing himself vigorously, either on the 
political or religious mind, so as to become a recognized, imme- 
diate power in the arena, was perhaps due, incidentally, somewhat 
to his more scholarly and cloistral breeding, and thus to the fact 
that he was not engaged in the broad channels of controversy. 
He was primarily a generalizer, engaged in tentative research ; he 
was a lover of investigation, and, like Emerson, scorned all rigidity 
of consistent intellectual courses, welcoming new lights and new 
manifestations. In style Mr. Arnold studiously avoided hin- 
drances to a rational elucidation of ideas ; there is in him an habit- 
ual urbanity of tone, partly deliberate and partly native, which 
serves to heighten and accentuate the lucidity and force of his 
literary gifts. As an original or philosophical thinker, pure and 
simple, Mr. Arnold is obviously neither a power nor an inspi- 
ration; but the distinguished literary qualifications which are 
awarded him, and which enabled him, through their felicity and 
art, to render his critical faculty such signal service, will preserve 
his writings long, as of the best expressions that the English lan- 
guage contains of purely critical analysis and interpretation. To 
disparage this remarkable endowment is to underprize a correct 
and noble attainment in the use of words and sentences to com- 
municate meaning and ideas. It is not necessary to dispraise 
a fine style in order to praise the thought of a writer; other 
things being equal, a true literary style will preserve a precious 
work infinitely longer than a turgid or ill-balanced one, and will 
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more adequately convey the value of that work to the mind, 
imparting a pleasure and charm wholly wanting in crude or 
colorless phrasing. 

Much can be said in behalf of the catholicity and temper of 
Mr. Arnold’s writings,; they afford an enlightened example, in 
the strained and exacting conditions of our age, of a mind deter- 
mined to a calm and disinterested purpose, estranged from parti- 
sanship, and elevated to a dispassionate overlook of the tendencies 
and possibilities of civilization, and especially as relating to edu- 
cational studies and educational accomplishments. 

The general reader, it may be, has missed the interior quality 
in Mr. Arnold’s poetry. A poet who, like Mr. Arnold, devotes 
much of his time to other and more realistic work, imparts to his 
poetry, unconsciously, certain superficial and atmospheric effects 
that belong legitimately to prose ; not only restraint of feeling, — 
which is a negative effect, — but a form of words and expression, 
which is positive, and which may go far to obscure the essential 
worth of his poetry. At the heart of Mr. Arnold’s poetry is 
found much that suggests Wordsworth. Arnold’s poetry has 
never been overmuch read ; his first American edition of poems 
went mostly to market for waste paper, but then, this of itself 
argues little or nothing. The poetry that is greatly read at first 
usually bears the form only, not the essence of poetry. Whether 
certain poetry will have a high place can be judged only after 
many years of test, and in many cases after the author is gone. 

Yet there are characteristics that are common in great poetry 
for which we instinctively look ; and one is, native blending of 
matter and spirit, homogeneousness of thought and language ; 
there is a poetic language, and the poet — he who is inevitably 
one — employs it, and with it a rhythmic strain or cadence that 
flows as water in a rivulet. I think Arnold, with all his art-per- 
fectness, missed this spontaneity. His poetry reads like prose 
sometimes, save that he had a certain epic elevation instilled with 
his Greek tuition, but as poetry, we are at times constrained to 
say “how halting, how wanting in impulse;” there is largeness 
and frequently great nobleness inborn of Mr. Arnold’s reflective 
moods, such as we find in “ Thyrsis” and in his “ Scholar Gypsy.” 
In some respects the former is equal to Shelley’s ‘“ Adonais,” 
without the powerful imagination of Shelley, however, or the in- 
tense undertone of spiritual feeling; there is, too, an absence of 
climax and of articulate distinction in most of his poetry; he 
avoids, in poetry as in prose, particular effects, rather aiming at a 
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general wholeness of effect after the classic or Greek order. We 
feel this repose in Mr. Arnold’s diction, but without the luminous- 
ness, and without the kindling impulse or the wing, which gives 
to poetry height of feeling and emotional depth. His definition 
of poetry — “ that it is a criticism of life,” is, perhaps, analytically 
true, but not poetically true. Botany is a valuable science, but it 
does not take account of the aroma of the rose; and when we 
strain poetry to find out and classify its relations to life, we lose 
its perfume or atmosphere ; if it contains such criticism, we had 
rather find it out without a search-warrant, either by our intuitive 
impulses or heart-throbbings; by such insight poetry comes to us 
laden with much more real significance than this definition per- 
mits. There was an aim at classic workmanship in Arnold’s 
poetic style which forbids absorbing enthusiasm by the reader, 
unless it be the enthusiasm of the scholar or the artist; yet he fre- 
quently keenly interests by the persistent devotion of a thorough- 
bred to his method and motive ; the poetic impulse never masters 
him, but he continually suggests a deliberate purpose on his part 
to master it, and the result of this is, that the relation of his ex- 
pression to his matter is not a vital or inevitable one; the heat 
has not been sufficient to weld them into one. 

There is no question but that he has the elements of a poetic 
nature within him, but they find breath only after a fashion, and 
through many rules and regulations ; the mechanism is there, and 
we discover his mannerisms and slow processes when we would 
find and feel his mood. If it is true that poets “ learn in suffer- 
ing what they teach in song,” as Shelley tells us, then poetry is 
quite unlike the marble statue, however beautiful the form, for 
the one has vital life and breath in it, while the other is con- 
fessedly only an effigy. 

Arnold is at his best in his elegies. His commemorations are 
exalted and in a noble strain; he sustains to the end with easy 
dignity the idealization which properly characterizes a subject 
worthy of commemoration in poetry. Examples are not wanting 
to distinguish his excellence in this field, though we have no room 
to quote. Voltaire has said that “No nation has treated, in 
poetry, moral ideas with more energy and depth than the English 
nation ;” and he added, “ There, it seems to me, is the great merit 
of the English poets.” Since Voltaire’s time, as well as before 
it, the English genius has exhibited surpassing moral power in its 
poetry. Let us accept Voltaire’s judgment, and let us give to 
Mr. Arnold a high place among the poets who have exemplified 
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this truth, for it is due him; the purity and serenity of his spirit 
are not more pronounced than the ethical tone in his poetry, not 
so much in any moral declaiming, as in the serious strain and 
atmosphere of his thought; in this he is— like Wordsworth or 
Tennyson — beyond criticism. As between style and motive Mr. 
Arnold illustrates the value of motive by quoting from Epictetus, 
who likens literary form and finish as the inns which entertain us 
on our way home to the master motive of the work; and in Mr. 
Arnold’s writings you will always notice how tenacious he is in 
holding fast to the prime aim and motive of his thought, whether 
in poetry or prose. The one thing wanting in his poetry is the 
one thing which Wordsworth has in his great poems (to use a 
word of his own), “ inevitableness.” Wordsworth’s real poems 
are the outcome of his nature as surely as the flower is from the 
seed; but not so with Mr. Arnold. Emerson’s saying about the 
poet that “he speaks adequately ouly when he speaks somewhat 
wildly,” has no adaptation to Mr. Arnold the poet, who never 
releases the reins of his imagination from a firm grasp, and who 
guides his poetic steeds in a safe and wide course. 

Ardency, ecstasy, rapture, — these are never on exhibition; if 
you feel them in him, they are under constraint sobered and sub- 
dued by the corrective of a reserve which waits on his classic vein. 
The compensating temper of the critic, too, follows him in his 
poetry, and he sees, always, that the counterbalancing weight is 
in the opposing scale to check the upward turn. The effect of 
Mr. Arnold’s poetry on the reader corresponds somewhat to his 
definition of poetry “as a criticism of life” ;— criticism bears a 
judicial stamp ; it is first an intellectual process, and Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry is of the intellect rather than of feeling or emotion. Even 
though he select for subject a traditional theme, steeped with 
passion or deep with pathos, he will curb or lessen rather than 
heighten these in the telling; there is a pleasant though mild 
regret, a charming memorial softness or light veil of meditative 
feeling in his elegies, “ that resemble sorrow as the mist resembles 
the rain,” so equitably diffused that all poignancy is dissipated, 
leaving but its shadowy semblance, which lacks the power to com- 
pel a mood, though it may serve one. Mr. Arnold’s partiality for 
subjects drawn from mythological personages and incidents is 
best illustrated in his poem “ Balder Dead,” which is one of the 
finest specimens of its kind. It does not enter into the immanent 
life of this great world of ours, and therefore affects us only as a 
dream, exciting a traditional love for the antiquities of Norse lit- 
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erature, it may be, but giving no fresh impulse to modern feeling 
or wings to the eager imagination. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Arnold ever experienced what W ords- 
worth calls “ poetic pains which only the poets know.” The se- 
date measure of his lines, the uniformity of his moods, and the 
calm premeditation of his composition, while suggesting a certain 
strength, are lacking in that spontaneous touch which makes 
“music of thought, and music of language,” as some one has 
said. 

It is a passion of the composite author to pray that if his name 
is to be enshrined in memory, it shall be through his poetic crea- 
tion. I question whether Mr. Arnold entertained at the last a 
just appreciation of the real greatness of his critical faculty, which 
seems to have insured for him a lasting name, — if we may judge 
of its value by the almost universal tributes paid it; but, without 
question, he had a serene faith that there was a quality in his 
poetry which would preserve it and him in the thought of men ; 
it may be — who would say nay — that such a faith foreshadowed 
a reality. 

In the mean time no student can afford to miss the training and 
tendency to which Mr. Arnold’s work invites, in its entertainment 


of ideas, and no lover of that “sweetness and light” which he so 
admirably and persistently pointed to, in the intellectual and 
artistic realm, can turn away from his thought without absorbing 
something from his wealth of cultivation and his purity of aim 
which shall make life better worth the living. 

Stephen Henry Thayer. 


New York City. 





THE SABBATH IN RELATION TO CIVILIZATION. 


Is the Sabbath a factor in civilization? and to what extent ? 

It would be a legitimate inference, from what has been said on 
the economic and moral aspects of the question, that the Sabbath 
is an efficient force in modern civilization, since whatever is pro- 
motive of individual well-being may be fairly supposed to be 
equally promotive of well-being in man’s collective capacity. 
Without the Sabbath, ideal life would be an unattainable goal, 
the realization of perfect society an impossibility. No civilization 
can come to its highest and fullest fruition that does not give the 
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Sabbath the place it is entitled to in the physical and moral con- 
stitution of man. 

Christian civilization differs from the civilizations of antiquity, 
not merely in degree but in character. Has the Sabbath been a 
force in producing this difference ? and what has been its momen- 
tum ? 

The Sabbath, both as an economic and religious institute, is 
essential to the material and moral well-being of man. Its insti- 
tution at a time — even if it be admitted to be no older than the 
age of Moses — when the physical necessities of man were not 
so well understood, and when his religious nature was less pow- 
erfully and intelligently emphasized in the thoughts and aims of 
rulers, is a demonstration of its divine origin and authority. For, 
to repeat the argument of Proudhon, no merely human foresight, 
no statesmanship, no philanthropy, could at that age have de- 
vised an arrangement which so perfectly meets the wants of man 
both in his physical and in his moral necessities. 

It is justly insisted upon that the Sabbath is absolutely neces- 
sary for the efficient advancement of true religion. The success 
of Christianity, unless directed and sustained by supernatural 
agencies only, hinges upon this support. This was the view of a 
distinguished French statesman: “ Without the Sabbath there can 
be no worship, without worship no religion.” 1 And it was the 
confession of Voltaire that Christianity could not be destroyed 
whilst the Sabbath remains. Its author might as well have pub- 
lished it into empty space, in the hope of morally revolutionizing 
man, as to send it forth into the world without the aid of the Sab- 
bath. A day of rest, therefore, devoted to the immediate service 
of religion, is the first external requirement of Christianity. 


Now then, what was the relation of the Sabbath to civilization ? 
Civilization may be defined as the progress which society makes 
in government, arts, science, education, religious life. What 
were the civilizations of antiquity? What, in all the more his- 
toric of these civilizations, was the overmastering element? Was 
it religion, education, or material grandeur? In Egypt, unques- 
tionably, the material element was the crowning force. Her monu- 
ments, broken and fragmentary, lining the banks of the Nile in 
vast reaches, testify, after the tread of centuries, to the grandeur 
and extent of her material resources and progress. Her religion 
was conspicuous but not a supremely controlling element in her 

1 Montalembert. 
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life. Her real character is expressed in heses vast monuments and 
territorial aggrandizement. 

The civilization of the Euphrates reveals the same fact. Its 
chief development was in the line of physical energy and achieve- 
ment. The immense structures and temples of Assyria, though 
connected with religion, were monuments in commemoration of 
the warlike exploits of her kings. The scenes which her artists 
wrought in marble were either scenes of marches and battles, of 
sieges, of sacking of cities, of the treatment of prisoners; or 
were scenes of hunting, — the chase of the lion, the wild bull, the 
wild ass. The massive slabs lining her public halls were covered 
with minute descriptions of campaigns and conquests. Battle- 
scenes and carnage obtrude themselves upon the antiquary wher- 
ever he uncovers the long-lost monuments of Mesopotamia. The 
Assyrians were skilled in the moulding of vases, jars, and drink- 
ing-cups, in the carving of ivory, in gem-engraving, glass blowing 
and coloring, so that in material civilization and art they did not 
fall very much behind the Greeks. However, “ combined with this 
progress in luxury and refinement, and this high perfection of the 
principal arts that embellish and beautify life, their sculptures 
and their records reveal much which revolts and disgusts, — savage 
punishments, brutalizing war customs, a debasing religion, a cruel 
treatment of prisoners, a contempt for women, a puerile and de- 
grading superstitiousness; teaching the lesson, which the present 
age would do well to lay seriously to heart, that material progress, 
skill in manufactures and in arts, even refined taste and real artis- 
tic excellence, are no sure indications of that civilization which is 
alone of real value, — the civilization of the heart, a condition in- 
volving not merely polished manners, but gentleness, tenderness, 
self-restraint, purity, elevation of mind and soul, devotion of the 
thoughts and life to better things than comfort or luxury, or the 
cultivation of the xsthetic faculties.” } 

The same authority, speaking of Indian civilization, notes its 
chief characteristic: ‘“ Indian civilization is, in the main, intel- 
lectual, not material. . . . The Indians occupy themselves with the 
inward, not with the outward world.” 2 

The distinguishing feature of Greek civilization was its marked 
advancement in art and refined culture. These the Greeks car- 
ried to a perfection never surpassed, if indeed ever equalled in 
any age. Her artists, poets, orators, historians, are the admiration 

1 Rawlinson, Origin of Nations, pp. 95, 96. 
2 Origin of Nations, pp. 108, 109. 
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and study of all times. And what was the ruling characteristic 
of Roman civilization, whose influence and power were extended 
upon a wider arena than that of all other civilizations combined ? 
— Rome, the only truly Universal Empire of the world, under 
whose sway “the distributive forces of nations gathered them- 
selves into a mighty aggregate.” 


Now what did these civilizations achieve to meet the deep spir- 
itual requirements of man? What provision did they make for 
his moral and religious elevation? Directing attention only to 
the civilization of Rome, and what is the answer to these ques- 
tions? Read the picture which St. Paul draws of society in 
Rome, — not of the purlieus only of the Imperial City, but of her 
educated and governing classes, — and is the picture not one of 
the most revolting and debasing that the human mind was ever 
asked to dwell upon? This, too, in the zenith of her intellectual 
splendor and imperial dominion, when, next to Athens, Rome was 
the most magnificent city in the world, in the superb richness and 
variety of her architectural display. What did her noble litera- 
ture, what did her splendid art, what did her civic strength do, 
yea, what could they do, all combined into one immense momen- 
tum, to save her people from such a terrible moral doom? Rich 
beyond other civilizations in the amplitude of her resources, in 
her vast dominion over the world, in giving law to almost every 
part of the civilized globe, Rome was absolutely without power to 
lift man upon a higher moral and religious plane. 

Now it was out of the depth of such a civilization, deficient in 
a pure and elevating spiritual faith, that the moral monsters 
sprung, as by a natural birth, some of whom sat upon her impe- 
rial throne. Hardly any atrocity was enormous enough to abash 
even the most cultivated and eminent of her citizens. Without 
shock to public conscience, Nero imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his mother, and the senate, composed of the trained and educated 
minds of the state, decreed thanksgiving for the bloody crime. 
Caligula on one occasion, when two consuls were sitting with him 
at the imperial table, burst forth into sudden and profuse laugh- 
ter, and, being courteously asked by his distinguished guests what 
witty and rare conceit might be the occasion of his royal mirth, 
frankly confessed that he was laughing at the pleasant thought of 
seeing both their throats cut without the slightest inconvenience 
to himself. At another time, laying his hand upon the polished 
throat of his wife, whom strangely enough he seems to have loved, 
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he insinuates a doubt whether he should caress it, a pleasure which 
he might often repeat, or whether he should cut it, a gratification 
which could be experienced but once.! 

Such diabolical exhibitions of moral debasement were not 
sporadic or extreme. They were of common occurrence, “ the 
summit of a pyramid whose broad base was in the life of the 
nation.” 2 Rome was the common asylum which received and 
protected whatever was impure and atrocious.’ Vice no longer 
hid itself, but stalked forth before all eyes. Iniquity flamed up 
in all hearts, and innocence had ceased to exist. Immorality was 
so common that it was no longer talked of as a scandal.® “Could 
we have seen depicted,” says Jewett, “the inner life of this bril- 
liant period of the Republic, we should have turned away from 
the sight with loathing and detestation.”® People flocked from 
all parts of the Empire to the Imperial City for speculation, for 
intrigue, for accomplishment in crime.’ Debauchery of every 
sort became so systematic and aggravated that it found its pro- 
fessors, who earned a livelihood by serving as instructors of the 
youth of quality in the theory and practice of crime. Nowhere 
was life less secure than in the capital, where murder was followed 
as a profession by trained bands.® Women from aristocratic fami- 
lies exercised the art of lewd dancing ; and “it came to pass that 
ladies of high birth had themselves enrolled in the police register 
of common prostitutes, in order that they might abandon them- 
selves entirely to the most wanton excesses.” ! Poverty alone was 
considered a disgrace, for many women of the first social stand- 
ing surrendered their persons, and the highest officials their influ- 
ence; whilst perjury was so universal that a false oath was called 
“the plaster of debts.” @ 

This was Rome morally in the noonday splendor of her art, her 
poetry, her oratory, her aggrandizement, her civil power. Mean- 
while Rome and the provincial cities everywhere were full of 
temples and shrines, to which thousands flocked daily to perform 
their vows and sacrifices. 


With this picture contrast the moral condition of the Jews. 


1 De Quincey’s The Caesars, pp. 86, 87. 

2 Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathendom, p. 96. 

8 Gibbon’s Decline, etc., p. 601. * Uhlhorn, quoting Seneca, p. 95, 
5 Mommsen, vol. v. p. 618. 8 Epistle of St. Paul. 

7 Mommsen, vol. iv. p. 596. 8 Mommsen, vol. iv. p. 614. 

® Mommsen, vol. iv. p. 599. 10 Mommsen, vol. iv. p. 618. 

11 Uhlhorn, vol. iv. p. 101. 12 Mommsen, vol. iv, p. 616. 
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They had, indeed, an advantage in being the chosen channel for 
receiving, preserving, and imparting to other nations of antiquity 
that pure and unclouded conception of God which the whole 
heathen world had lost. The central fact of that conception was 
the holy character of God, and man’s obligation to a realization of 
it in his own life and experience. ‘“ Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy.”! On this was built the moral and 
religious character of the Jews. Often, indeed, there were de- 
partures from the true ways of Jehovah, as their long history from 
Moses to Christ abundantly shows, but at no period in that history 
was there such a total fall into the gross errors of life as those 
which distinguished the cultured ? nations around them. 

Now, whilst the primacy of the Jews must always be kept in 
view in any consideration of their moral and religious condition, 
it will hardly be disputed that their pure and lofty conception 
of God, and the means by which it was constantly pressed upon 
their attention, were powerful agencies in preserving them in a 
pure moral life, and of exempting them from the debasement and 
immoralities which characterized the most cultivated peoples of 
antiquity. The Sabbath-was conspicuous. On that day of uni- 
versal rest from the ordinary pursuits of life, with the impressive 
services of the tabernacle, increased on the Sabbath and rendered 
more impressive by that fact, the Chosen People were profoundly 
penetrated with a sense of the character of God and their obligation 
of loyalty to him. Under such usage and discipline, with a con- 
sciousness of their responsibility to God, there would naturally be 
developed a religious strength of life and character that would not 
readily yield to temptations which swept other peoples, who were 
without such means of spiritual and religious culture, into the 
vortex of moral debasement, such as disfigure life in the most 
refined eras of Greek and Roman society. 

Aside from their moral and religious supremacy, the Jews were 
less generally distinguished for advancement in civilization than the 
great historic nations of antiquity. The literature of the Chosen 
People, found mainly in the Bible, is not especially noteworthy for 
artistic excellence of composition. The most conspicuous display 
of Jewish achievement in art and architecture was Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, which, however, was the work, at least in part, of foreign genius 
and skill. Nothing has come down from them, either in science 
or in philosophy, which will bear comparison with Greek or 


1 Lev. xi. 45, 2 This term is used to indicate their civilizations. 
8 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
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Roman attainments in these studies. Moses was “ learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” an eminence, however, which 
was probably entirely exceptional; whilst the “schools of the 
prophets ” were not seats of general culture, but in them the law 
and its interpretation, combined with music and poetry, were the 
main subjects of study. Moral development was the pronounced 
feature of Jewish history. In commercial dealings strict rules of 
morality were laid down, and just weights and balances were care- 
fully enjoined.1_ Humaneness was a conspicuous characteristic of 
their civilization; kindness and justice to the poor, to the widow, 
and to orphans were most positively commanded ;? and even their 
domestic animals were regarded with tender care, and shared in 
the rest and provision of the Sabbath.’ 

Here is a civilization sharply distinguished from those of con- 
temporaneous development, with results of a marked and unique 
character, with elements and forces largely diverse from those of 
any other social order, and raises the question of moral forces in 
the progress of civilization. 


The bold proposition has been laid down that the progress of 
society is owing chiefly to intellectual forces, and very little, if at 
all, to moral forces. Moral forces, it is claimed, are stationary, 
unprogressive ; intellectual forces are active and changeable. 
The achievements of the intellect are carefully treasured up and 
transmitted from generation to generation, whilst the results of 
moral forces are less easily transmissible. The ideas and dogmas 
of moral systems have undergone little change. ‘ The system of 
morals propounded in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not previously been enunciated.” + 

There are two things in regard to the influence of moral and 
religious ideas, one of which this position entirely overlooks, the 
other it denies. First, no account seems to be made of the fact 
that the Christian religion is a force, not of ordinary moral educa- 
tion, but of creative spiritual energy. It acts independently often 
of mental culture, upon man’s most central nature, his will and 
affections, and gives new direction and impulse to these, so that 
moral results are secured which otherwise could not be secured by 
all’ the agencies of mere intellectual culture known to society. 
Secondly, the denial that moral ideas or forces are transmissible 

1 Deut. xxv. 13-16 ; Lev. xix. 35, 36. 2 Ex. xxii. 21-23. 

8 Ex. xx. 10. 

* Buckle’s History of Civilization, vol. i., p. 129, note. 
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may be true in one sense. It is not held that the good transmit 
their moral traits in any such sense that their descendants come 
into possession of these traits by virtue of their ancestors’ reli- 
gious status. But it is claimed, or the doctrine of heredity must 
be entirely abandoned in all its phases, that the moral goodness 
which belongs to one generation forms the basis, by whatever law 
of relationship, for its more easy reappearance in the next, so that 
religion, as far as it has made itself ‘2lt in the lives of men in 
one generation, will transmit a residuary moral momentum to the 
generation succeeding. This subtle and occult force, together 
with the new creative power of Christianity, has done more for 
the advancement of society since the Christian era began than all 
other forces combined. 

Unfortunate for such depreciation of religion, as an efficient 
factor in the development of modern society, is the incontestable 
fact of the difference between the civilizations of antiquity and 
that of the Christian era. This difference is not one merely of 
stages in a development in which the forces at work act under 
diverse conditions, but is one subject to an entirely new force, 
unknown to the civilizations of pre-Christian times, so that it cer- 
tainly cannot be claimed as chiefly due to more efficient intel- 
lectual causes. 

Notwithstanding the bold and unfounded denial that Chris- 
tianity has added anything new in morals to what was known 
previous to its advent, society to-day is powerfully impressed and 
affected with moral and social ideas which the Christian religion 
alone gave birth to. The higher and nobler position of woman ; 
the enlarged doctrine of brotherly love, new even to Jewish 
thought; the essential equality of all men; the larger and deeper 
charity of the Christian world, broadening and deepening as the 
Christian ages roll on; and the fuller realization of the divine idea 
in man, — are forces of civilization which were entirely unknown 
to antiquity, and which distinguish modern from ancient society. 

The proposition will not bear scrutiny, in the light of Greek 
and Roman civilization, that the superiority of modern society is 
due chiefly to intellectual forces, or to their greater efficiency. 
No age has ever surpassed that of Pericles and Augustus in cul- 
ture and refinement. Two thousand years have rolled on, and 
nothing has yet been produced more perfect and beautiful than 
the literary works of those periods. Homer, Plato, Euripides 
bravely hold their place in our halls of learning against all com- 
ers; Virgil, Cicero, Cesar betray no diminution of lustre in com- 
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parison with the best intellectual products of modern times, and 
seem in no danger of being displaced by them. It is not these 
transmitted intellectual treasures of a remote age which have pro- 
duced the civilization of the nineteenth century. They failed two 
thousand years ago, in the peninsulas of Greece and Italy, to give 
healthful moral tone and life to society. They are equally impo- 
tent now. Is it put in plea that education then was exceptional, 
now universal? Technically, the masses of Greece and Rome 
were not educated in the modern sense of the term; but dispute 
aside, a people cannot justly be said to be ignorant and intellect- 
ually stolid, who thronged the theatres to applaud Aischylus and 
Sophocles, and who listened with keen appreciation to Demos- 
thenes and Cicero when they delivered their most famous speeches. 
It may be doubted whether even in boastful America, with her 
schoolhouses scattered thick as autumn leaves, King Lear or 
Othello would not be forced from the stage at the end of a week, 
or at most a fortnight.! 


The improvement of modern society must be sought in other 
than in intellectual conditions chiefly. The improvement is in the 
main moral, and the causes are to that extent moral. Foremost 
amongst these is the Sabbath as the indispensable organ of reli- 
gion, through which it speaks, and by which it is maintained as a 
social power. Paley pleads eloquently for the day as a civilizing 
factor in society. The duty of maintaining it is imposed on all who 
are friends of human wellbeing. Especially is the happiness and 
civilization of the laboring classes, which constitute so large a 
majority of the people, promoted by Sabbatical institutions. In 
a similar vein Addison also has recorded his appreciation of the 
great worth of the day as a social force in the betterment of the 
masses. In describing a country Sabbath he speaks of his pleas- 
ure at such a day, and thinks, if the observance of the Sabbath 
were only a human contrivance, “it would be the best method 
that could be thought of for the polishing and the civilizing of 
mankind.” Without such a stimulus and uplifting agency, the 
common people would soon degenerate into savage and barbarous 
life. The frequent return of stated times when villages and 


1 As a hint of general culture amongst the Athenians, it is related that 
when Demosthenes, as a rhetorical fetch, pronounced purposely the Greek 
word hireling with improper accent, the whole audience broke forth in correc- 
tion. 


2 Moral and Political Philosophy, book v., chap. vi. 
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neighborhoods meet together in their best faces, and in their clean- 
est habits, to exchange words and thoughts and kindnesses, to 
hear their duties explained, and to join in the worship of the Su- 
preme Being, are accounted forces of vast moment in the right 
social life of the masses.! 

The subordinate classes possess an advantage in the Sabbath 
exclusive of its religious advantages. Indeed, the form of civili- 
zation which is most to be desired and aimed at, is one that secures 
the advancement of the great body of the people. The Sabbath 
as an economic arrangement might perhaps be dispensed with in 
regard to the leisurely classes; and even as a religious arrange- 
ment it might not be absolutely necessary under some conditions of 
life; but in order that the requirements of mankind at large may 
be most completely satisfied, the day is indispensable in both 
respects. Its observance merely as a means of imparting instruc- 
tion is a prolific force in civilization. Remembering the wonderful 
power of the rostrum and the theatre in Greece and Rome in ad- 
vancing their populations in civil life, in intellectual activity, in 
those refinements and courtesies which are born of social inter- 
course, is it a matter of surprise that the Sabbath should have 
exerted a similar power in the destinies of modern social life? or 
that such would be the estimation of it by the great students of 
social economy? ‘The keeping one day in seven holy as a time 
of relaxation and refinement, as well as of public worship, is of 
admirable service to a state considered merely as a civil institu- 
tion.” 2 

Its influence on the stability of nations and on the order and 
tranquillity of society is very marked. These are powerfully 
promoted by the contentment and happiness of a people. A spirit 
of moroseness was observed in the lower orders of France during 
the period when the Sabbath was suspended. A people who are 
doomed to unremitting toil, and denied those means of improve- 
ment and recreation to which they are entitled, which their in- 
stincts crave, which are so essential to their wellbeing, and which 
the Sabbath so admirably provides, would cherish only feelings of 
resentment toward those whom they might happen to hold respon- 
sible for such a burdensome condition of things. No Christian 
state with wise regard to its own wellbeing would willingly disre- 
gard the reasonable cravings of its people, and engender in them 
a moody and discontented spirit, by refusing them the enjoyments 


1 The Spectator, Essay on Roger de Coverley. 
2 Blackstone, vol. 4, ch. 4. 
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and reliefs of the Sabbath. And the care with which modern 
nations have cherished the day may be regarded as an indication 
of its worth in the estimation of rulers, as a promoter of order, 
civil advancement, and social happiness. A more thoughtful con- 
sideration of capital for the large numbers whom it forces into its 
service on the Sabbath, to which they are entitled by the law of 
God and by the necessities of their nature, may yet be found to be 
a wise step in averting an impending conflict. The stability and 
order of society rest largely upon the contentment of the masses, 
and their sense of fair treatment. 

If now to these physical ministrations of the day be added the 
massing of the great majority of the people for religious service, 
when men of every rank and station in society meet upon a com- 
mon level, in the consciousness of common wants, with an awak- 
ened sense of a common destiny, this in itself is a factor of vast 
magnitude in its relation to the moral and social progress of com- 
munities. A day of rest once a week, when the thoughts of all 
classes are withdrawn from the depressing demands of life, even 
if only for an hour of the public religious service, and turned into 
new, inviting, and elevating channels, is a force in human advance- 
ment which was entirely unknown to ancient society, and the want 
of which in connection with a pure and elevating religious faith 
made Greek and Roman civilization such conspicuous failures in 
noble moral fruitage. It may not be a presumptuous conjecture 
that God suffered these wonderful civilizations to culminate in 
their greatest splendor and brilliancy, as a historic illustration of 
the utter incompetency of mere intellectual and artistic culture, 
social and refined tastes, to elevate a people in moral life and 
purity. 


Mr. Spencer has pointed out that when society is developed to an 
extreme through the intellect, it loses the power of reproduction.! 
Our intense educational ambition, with its peculiar high-pressure 
methods, is producing a type of men and women of unusual 
nerve-activity, but which is deficient in physical stamina. A gen- 
tleman on examination at one of our higher grades of schools was 
asked by the head-master, as the school was assembled for morn- 
ing devotions, how it looked to him. The reply was that the 
school looked jaded and physically exhausted. Amongst the three 
hundred pupils there was hardly a score of fresh-skinned and 
ruddy faces, — many fine heads on slender bodies, with flat, con- 


1 Biology, vol. 2, pt. iv., chaps. 12 and 13. 
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tracted chests, which showed too painfully that the development 
and stimulus of mind had been going on through several genera- 
tions at excessive cost of physical strength. 

Such a civilization may have attractions for its apparently re- 
fined and spiritual aspect, but of real and permanent worth it is 
totally deficient for the battle of life. When the race is devel- 
oped in the line of education, until it becomes brain and nerve 
chiefly, it will be in danger of extinction from physical exhaustion, 
—an intellectual extension will take place, until the physical 
basis of life becomes too weak for self-support, and a social 
collapse will occur, as now in individual cases the family collapses 
and becomes extinct, too feeble to reproduce itself. 

A result equally undesirable, if not so disastrous, would occur 
if man were developed exclusively through his physical nature. 
He would be little more than an animal, with low grade of in- 
tellect, such as he is found in his wild and savage state. Nor 
would the result be much more hopeful if it were possible to 
develop him chiefly in the line of his religious nature. Society 
would become either a mass of degraded superstitionists, or reli- 
gious monomaniacs and enthusiasts, moral dreamers and ecstatics 
like frenzied Mohammedan dervishes. 


The striking fact of history is the instability of nations and of 
society, empires and civilizations rising and falling like the waves 
of the sea. Professor Seeley remarks : “ There was once a Greater 
Spain, a Greater Portugal, a Greater Holland, a Greater France, 
but from various causes these empires have either perished or have 
become insignificant.”! This fact is paralleled in all the great 
empires of antiquity. They rose to magnificent proportions, and 
then either collapsed or passed into infirm states. 

Are we to expect greater stability and permanency in the future 
than in the past? If the positive force in these decays of empires 
and civilizations was chiefly physical extension and progress, and 
the negative force a want of moral power to avert such destructive 
development, the physical and economic basis of the Sabbath 
is yet to play a more important part in future society than even 
the most thoughtful publicist or philanthropist has allowed. 
There is now, and has been for a generation past, especially true 
of our country, a headlong precipitancy of energy and activity 
going on, which is fast exhausting men’s physical strength, and 
which is comparatively little influenced by the nominal observ- 


1 Extension of England. 
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ance of the Sabbath as a rest-time. The breach of the day by 
the demands of business, and the increased denial of rest to mul- 
titudes of toilers who have no control over their time except at 
the loss of place often, and the voluntary foregoing of rest every 
seventh day of multitudes more who are goaded on by insatiable 
greed or devouring ambition, should remind us of the plunges 
into which other forms of society were precipitated through physi- 
cal exhaustion. The economic law of the Sabbath cannot be dis- 
regarded in its relation to the permanency of civilization. But 
admitting the rest as a necessary factor to the highest type of 
permanent social order, we must add to this the moral purposes 
of the Sabbath, without which civilization would still lose its 
chief conserving power and source of stability. In this view of 
the case the Sabbath is not merely a convenient and happy device 
for our pleasure, but an institution of the highest necessity for our 
attainment to the best social life and for its perpetuation. 

The wonderful stability of Chinese civilization, continuing 
through an almost fabulous age, may seem, at first view, to furnish 
an exception to the general fact noted. But the exception is more 
apparent than real. 1. Although the early history of China is 
marked by many external and internal wars, with changes of 
dynasties, and even revolutions, the national life was not poured 
out through these channels with such a fierce and intense spirit as 
that of Egypt and Assyria was. 2. “The reason,” says Dr. El- 
kins of Pekin, “ why the Chinese remain so much what they have 
been, is to be looked for in national character and seclusion.” 
3. Their progress has been slow and unenergetic, with a minimum 
of physical exhaustion. Indeed, the waste attending their prog- 
ress may be likened to life in a state of repose. The maxim of 
Confucius — “* Walk in the trodden paths ” — sums up her social 
development. Consequently, the history of China presents a case 
of the realization of extreme stability, because the national forces 
have not gone out in any one direction so violently as to exhaust 
the social fabric. 

And one fact in her history may be noted as at least suggestive. 
No people have been more thoroughly educated in, and none have 
more religiously obeyed the precept, “‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 

The best and most stable forms of society are those which real- 
ize in the fullest degree the progress of man in his total nature. 
They are essentially Christian, since the aim of Christianity is 
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the deliverance of man from an abnormal state. All the changes 
of civilization, whether by silent forces or through the violent 
throes of revolution, are instinctive endeavors of society to readjust 
itself to new conditions. When man’s whole nature is symmetri- 
cally trained, and his legitimate wants amply provided for, ideal 
society will be inaugurated. Man will be perfect. This is the 
goal at which Christian civilization is aiming. All progress, 
through his physical and intellectual natures alone, must in the 
end be only a partial success. The ages are full of social catas- 
trophes on this account. The training of body and mind must 
be supplemented by religious training, pure, spiritual, living, as 
the needed factor in the rescue and protection of man. Chris- 
tianity in what it has already done, imperfect as these results may 
seem in our limited view of their character, has given a hopeful 
pledge of its vaster and nobler achievements. Its fruitage to-day 
is fuller and sweeter and mellower. The light which it sheds is 
stronger. Its truths, breaking the bounds of traditional and 
technical limitations, are gaining a firmer hold in men’s deeper 
thoughts, and working itself out in more perfect forms of civil 
and social progress. As in multitudes of individual cases it has 
reached perfect realization, or nearly so, so in the ongoing ages it 
will mould masses of men into its own beautiful and divine image, 
until ideal society is realized as its normal goal, — the New Jeru- 
salem come down out of heaven. 


This faith, however, is yet far from realization even in the best 
Christian thought, a striking illustration of which is seen in the 
confidence and zeal with which, in some quarters, intellectual 
training is championed as a safety against the evils of society. 
Perhaps the corruptions and vices which are thrusting themselves 
upon public attention, at which men stand appalled, have led 
reflecting persons to ask, What can be done to check and correct 
these fearful threatenings? And, strangely enough, in their deep 
anxiety to provide a remedy for these evils, they have seized upon 
education as the way of escape. Education, it is said, will give a 
pure and reputable civil service. Education will transform the 
mass of ignorant and vicious voters into honest and safe custodians 
of our civil heritage. Alas! that we are blind to the fact that 
culture does not stop the stream of defaulters, or lessen the 
number of criminals, often conspicuous for their social and educa- 
tional standing. Do not the trained classes contribute their full 
percentum, according to their numbers, to the list of lawbreakers? 
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If not in the lower and grosser forms of crime, yet surely in those 
of subtler character, and for this reason more dangerous to the 
safety and purity of society. Indeed, open assaults upon social 
order are less to be feared than those secret forces of evil which, 
under the garb of refinement and culture, are eating at the vitals 
of virtue, and blunting the edge of conscience. Alas! that we 
do not see, with all our assumed light, that our distresses do not 
spring from lack of knowledge, but from lack of virtue. Alas! 
that even Christian thinkers should be blind to the truth which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, —that the knowledge of 
sensible things cannot give us a knowledge of the absolutely good 
and true.! 

Even Mr. Spencer, speaking of the forces which are to con- 
tribute to the further evolution and higher life of man, puts the 
moral force as most likely the largest. ‘ Right conduct is usually 
come short of more from defect of will than defect of knowl- 
edge.” 2 

The difficulty with the world is not ignorance, but sin. Not 
the six days’ school of the week is going to save a nation from 
the perils that environ its social life,? but the renovating, purify- 
ing truths of the Gospel, taught a people upon God’s day which 
He blessed and sanctified. All human devices which spring 
from imperfect human nature must be a failure. They have been 
tried, as has been seen, on the most magnificent scale. Greece 
and Rome were resplendent with a richness and profusion of art 
and culture, never repeated in the history of the world, at the 
very moment when their educated and ruling classes were de- 
bauched by the most shocking immoralities and corruptions. If 
mankind is to be made better in the advancing ages, to be puri- 
fied and lifted up in its moral life, to be put in possession once 
again of the divine image lost in Eden, these must come through 
a religion having the power to recreate in man a new spirit and 
a moral purpose. 

Meantime, in the process of history, spiritual forces are shaping 
Christian nations to a fuller realization of moral order and the 
consummation of ideal society. Christian or ideal society is the 
goal of history. The kingdom of God in earth is the realization 
of society in moral purpose and righteousness. And in that work, 
it may be safely claimed, the Sabbath will have an increasingly 
conspicuous and glorious part. Its prime importance as a neces- 

1 Phaedo, “ Republic.” 2 Biology, vol. ii. p. 495. 

8 The Blair Educational bill has underlying it this fallacy. 
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sary factor will be more profoundly appreciated, and the Chris- 
tian consciousness will demand its rightful place in the play of 
forces in the realization of the kingdom of God in earth.! 


J. Q. Bittinger. 


HAVERHILL, N. H. 


1 “The process of history is a development in the realization of the moral 
order of the world. . . . The nation is not of itself a righteous power, but the 
realization of its being through its vocation in a moral order is in righteous- 
ness ; not only the law of its being, but the condition of the realization of its 
being, is in righteousness. In its necessary being it moves toward this end.” 
— Mulford, The Nation, p. 355. 
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TENNYSON’S SPIRITUAL SERVICE TO HIS GENERATION. 


Tennyson’s eightieth birthday, which came last month, has called out 
many appreciative words regarding his poetry. These find their appro- 
priateness in the fact that, although not addressed to the aged poet, 
they are spoken as it were in his presence, and audible to him so far 
as it pleases him to have them so. This makes them an informal 
acknowledgment of moral help and intellectual pleasure received from 
the work of the long career now closing. Each sincere and hearty word 
may be regarded as expressing in some true sense the feeling of many 
of Tennyson’s readers, and to reveal the personal relation in which they 
stand towards the poet who has touched their life with the fire of his 
own. “ He gave the people of his best,” is his own account of the work 
he was called to do. It is for the people to say before he leaves them, 
that they appreciate the gift. | 

We wish to take such part in this pleasant service of acknowledgment 
as belongs to us, and believe that we speak for many of our readers 
when we express our sense of the value of Tennyson’s work in one of its 
functions, in our view its highest one, its enlarging and quickening influ- 
ence upon the spiritual life of his generation. 

\ Every true poet does a spiritual work of some sort and is a benefac- 
tor in doing it. The kindled imagination, the clearer perception of 
ends higher than carnal ones, the more vivid sense of an ideal world 
which poetry always gives those who feel its influence, make the spirit 
richer. But poetry has nobler benefits than these to confer. It can lend 
itself to moral forces, and so become a factor in the renovation and 
perfection of character. It can do this by vividly presenting moral and 
spiritual truth to the imagination, thus teaching by object-lesson the 
beauty and the controlling power of goodness. The greatest poetry has 
thus taught religion and morals. God’s being and the moral order seem 
more real to men since Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton have written. 
Right motives have more power in the world than if the Inferno, Mac- 
beth, and Paradise Lost had not been. 

Poetry may also help moral forces (unless the poet’s gift be the dra- 
matic one and that of the supreme order) by the poet’s sympathy with 
and rapt utterance of the highest ethical truths. It is true that his 
work and that of the preacher are distinct. Poetry is more than the in- 
culcation of religion and morals in glowing verse. The Hebrew prophets 
may perhaps be called great poets. But it is not as prophets that they 
are called so. A prosaic mind might prophesy. Poetry is art. Its im- 
mediate end is not persuasion but representation. 

The poet professes, not to persuade men to do or to be something, but to 
help them see something. He puts his story into music to remind those 
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who read it that it addresses, not the executive faculties with which men 
earn their bread, but the imagination. Nevertheless the story which he 
tells may contain ethical facts, and he may show in telling it such sym- 
pathy with goodness as shall make it seem winsome. Milton’s “Comus,” 
for example, is exquisite poetry, and poetry aglow with moral feeling. 
The delight which a healthy mind feels in its imaginative beauty must be 
accompanied with sympathy with the moral feeling it breathes. The 
Spirit’s closing words — 
* Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love virtue ; she alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime; 

Or, if virtue feeble were, 

Heav’n itself would stoop to her,” 


are perceived to be the noblest truth in being recognized as the highest 
poetry. 

Tennyson is entitled to a place among those poets whose work is 
directly linked with moral and spiritual forces. His imagination is like 
Spenser’s in its elevation and purity, although, of course, not comparable 
in wealth and force to that of the “poet’s poet.” Its home is among 
spiritual things. Its congenial task is that of clothing truth and beauty 
with shining form. When its artistic purpose requires it to set forth wick- 
edness, it gives it its proper blackness. The “ Idylls of the King” is an 
exquisite work of art, and it is also a high moral achievement. King 
Arthur’s purity and tenderness set off against the foil of Guinevere’s sin 
is a contribution to English manhood as well as to English literature. 
We do not say that Tennyson takes a higher rank among poets from 
the fact that his genius allies itself so readily to ethical truth. It is 
perhaps true that a greater imagination obeying a more earthly spirit 
would write greater poetry than his. It is certainly true that Tennyson’s 
genius has, because of its moral elevation, served ends higher than those 
of art, high as these are, and that this nobler usefulness does not lessen 
at all its artistic value. 

We have to point out another and yet more valuable spiritual service 
which a poet may render to his age, and to give our reason for thinking 
that this, too, has been given by the English Laureate. The poet may 
help the spiritual life of his time by giving expression to its truest 
thought and its deepest feeling. He may feel in his heart that truth 
which God has given it to express, he may live in it and by it until it fully 
possesses him, and demands expression. Then he may let it command 
his poetic faculty for its fit utterance, and so give it, clothed in artistic 
beauty, to the world. So he will interpret to the best life of his time 
the movement of God’s Spirit in it. He will help it come more quickly 
and fully into the lesson which this movement gives, and do better the 
work for which the divine teaching is a preparation. If an age has a 
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poet doing this work for it, some of his words will link themselves to its 
questioning as though expressing its perplexity and yearning, and others 
of them will seem to announce its spiritual discoveries, and to carry, 
too, the joy those discoveries brought. We think that Tennyson did 
this service to his generation in his “In Memoriam.” This is of all 
his poems that which has most deeply impressed the English and Amer- 
ican mind. Competent observers of contemporaneous intellectual life 
believe that it did more than any of them to make him famous. Mr. 
Gladstone said in the “ Quarterly Review” in 1859: “ By the time ‘In 
Memoriam’ had sunk into the public mind, Mr. Tennyson had taken his 
rank as our then first living poet.” Another writer said in the same 
Review in 1884: “There is no question that Lord Tennyson first earned 
his great fame by his ‘ In Memoriam.’ ” 

It cannot be justly said that the poet’s subsequent works have added 
nothing to his fame, for they have illustrated other phases of his genius 
and so enlarged the public conception of it. But it is certain that none 
of them, not even the “Idylls of the King,” has been as warmly re- 
ceived as was “In Memoriam.” Nor has any penetrated the mind of 
our time so deeply. A sufficient proof of this may be found in the com- 
parative number of extracts from it in any good dictionary of quotations, 
and especially in the character of these extracts. They greatly out- 
number those from any other poem, and have a still greater superiority 
in weight. The thoughts which the poet has put into the mind of his 
time are chiefly found here. 

These quotations remind us that it was by its thought that “In Me- 
moriam ” won the poet’s renown. His gifts had been fully revealed in 
his earlier works. “Dora,” “ Locksley Hall,” “The Dream of Fair 
Women,” “The Death of King Arthur,” “The Princess,” are worthy 
of him. The melody of his verse, his power to see and show the beauty 
and suggestiveness of nature, his lyric emotion, his historic imagination, 
are all adequately represented in them. One would not be very rash in 
saying that some of these poems are more perfect art and more likely 
to be read in the next century than “In Memoriam.” Evidently the 
greater fame of the latter is due to the greater interest its content had 
for the mind of the time. We find it explained in these words, which 
Frederick Robertson (a critic rarely competent to say what literature 
touched the better thought of his day) wrote about it soon after it ap- 
peared: “It is the most precious work published this century — written 
in memory of his friend Arthur Hallam, and exhibiting the manifold 
phases through which the spirit passes, of rebellion, darkness, doubt, 
through the awful questions about personal identity hereafter, reunion, 
and the uncertainty whether Love be indeed the law of the universe, 
on to placid trust, even cheerfulness, and the deep conviction — all is 
well. . . . To me it has been the richest treasure I have ever had.” 


Plainly it was the meaning of the poem which gave it its surpassing 
VOL. XII. — NO. 69. 20 
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power. Men read it and loved it, because it met a deep spiritual want. 
To see how it did this we must see the underlying truth which the poem 
expresses. Its teachings blend in the declaration that the heart of man 
finds a revelation of God in its deepest experiences. The poet's great 
sorrow is lifted out of egotism by being set forth in its larger aspects. 
His intellectual force and artistic skill unite in making all those experi- 
ences of pain and doubt and conflict which he presents seem to be not 
so much revelations of what came to him, as, to use Robertson’s words, 
“ phases through which the spirit passes.” It is the very voice of human 
sorrow which says, — 


“That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 


Trust struggling with the doubt which sorrow brings finds expression 
in the familiar words, — 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Faith purified and strengthened by sorrow finds expression in the 
prayer, — 
**O living will that shallendure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


‘¢ That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A ery above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


‘‘ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


A prominent feature of the experience thus delineated is the con- 
sciousness it awakes in the soul of its own dignity, and a yearning for 
assurance that life is ordered to match that consciousness. Love is a 
mockery, if it be a thing of to-day. It promises immortality every mo- 
ment of its life, and if immortality be a dream its life is one long lie. 
A world so made as to vindicate the right of love in its nobler forms to 
be and to rule is a world shaped by goodness for ends whose worthiness 
a future life will reveal. So when love is broken, the soul must ask what 
life is and whether there be a God. If its question be such as an unself- 
ish affection begets, a love that found and chiefly cared for goodness in 
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that which is lost, it will find God answering it. Sooner or later the 
conviction will come that the soul’s conscious greatness was God’s dec- 
laration that it was made for immortality. The deep sorrow which 
caused it to ask after God will appear to have been the earthquake and 
the storm, preceding and predicting God’s own voice in the soul. This 
deeper phase of the experience which bereavement begets has its due 
place in the representation given in the “In Memoriam.” We are made 
to feel always that the great grief endured is teaching the soul to find 
itself and God. At the beginning of the sorrow comes the question, — 
“ Who shall so forecast the years 

Or find in loss a gain to match ? 

Or reach a hand through time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears.” 

When the first numbness of grief has passed, the craving for immor- 

tality and permanence of love awakens. 


“ My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live forevermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 


‘** What then were God to such as I? 
°T were hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die.” 


The distressing doubt of a future life speaks in the passionate words: 


“No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him.” 


The moral strength which belief in the friend’s immortality of friend- 
ship gives, — 
“T count it crime 
To mourn for any over much ; 
I the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered Time ; 


“ Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears.” 


At last the deep sense of God’s presence in the heart, forever banish- 
ing the doubt begotten of sorrow, — 


“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt. 


‘No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamor made me wise ; 
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Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near.” 


And growing out of this new faith in God the peaceful trust that love 
rules all. I— 
‘* hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.’’ 


So the poet shows us the soul awakened by sorrow to hear God’s voice 
in its heart, and to know itself immortal. The burden of the poem is 
that the heart of man receives a personal disclosure of the divine life. 
Its especial power over the mind of the time is due to the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of this truth. Men have found the conviction into which life 
was leading them expressed in it, with noble beauty. So they have pon- 
dered it, until the music of its verse became the music of their faith. 
They have given its author a better tribute than praise —the gratitude 
and reverence due to one both poet and prophet. 


THE EPISCOPAL HYMNAL REVISED. 
Tue hymns of the churches in England and America are the strongest 
bond of Christian union. This could not have been said fifty years ago, 
when metrical versions of the Psalms and a few stilted hymns constituted 


the staple of material for singing in public worship. Now half the 
hymns which are favorites in any denomination are familiar in all the 
great communions, and there is general agreement in the adoption of 
new hymns for devotional uses. The appearance of every new hymnal is 
interesting, because it indicates some of the lines of this most important 
development. The appearance of a hymnal for use in the Episcopal 
Church is especially interesting, because worship occupies so prominent 
a place in its public services, and because that Church is conservative 
in respect to all proposed changes. The General Convention of 1886 
appointed a committee to report what changes are to be desired in the 
Hymnal. This committee has presented a preliminary report in the 
shape of a pamphlet containing 688 hymns, which they have agreed to 
present for consideration. It is not unlikely, as they themselves inti- 
mate, that, in the light of discussion, the final report to the Convention 
will exclude some of these hymns and restore others which have been 
omitted ; but such modifications will probably be slight. It is not our 
purpose to make a critical examination of this collection, but only to con- 
sider it as an indication of the development of hymnology which is going 
on in all the churches. 

A very significant fact is the omission of 320 of the 532 hymns in the 
collection adopted only fifteen years ago. Either the judgment of the 
committee and convention of 1874 was greatly at fault, or a rapid change 
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has been going on in this respect. And nearly all of these omitted hymns 
are now universally disused. A few are favorites, and will doubtless be 
retained in the final report; such as, — 


“ A mountain fastness is our God.” 

“ Arm these thy soldiers, mighty Lord.” 
“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 

“ Calm on the listening ear of night.” 

‘*¢ Christian, dost thou see them ?” 
“Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling.” 
“ How firm a foundation.” 

“It came upon the midnight clear.” 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“ Look ye, saints, the sight is glorious.” 
“ My God, how wonderful thou art.” 
“Ye Christian heralds go proclaim.” 

“ From every stormy wind that blows.” 
“My God, permit me not to be.” 

“The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 


And yet it is not likely that there will be any desire to retain more 
than 75 of the 320 hymns which have been omitted. That is to say, by 
general consent, nearly if not quite half of the hymnal of 1874 has 
become useless. It may be that some of the hymns which are now un- 
hesitatingly rejected were retained only doubtfully in 1874, and were 
passing out of use even then, but this cannot have been true of the great 
majority of them. Examples of rejections about which there will be 
no disagreement are : — 

“ Ah, not like erring man is God.” 

‘* As o’er the past my memory strays.” 

“ Be still my heart, these anxious cares.” 
“ Great God, this sacred day of thine.” 
“ Hasten sinner to be wise.” 

‘“ High on the bending willows hung.” 

“ How oft, alas! this wretched heart.’ 
“Tll wash my hands in innocence.” 
‘¢Oh, where shall rest be found.’’ 

‘¢ Peace, troubled soul whose plaintive moan.” 
‘¢ This life ’s a dream, an empty show.” 

The most numerous omissions are paraphrases of psalms and hymns of 
Isaac Watts. What may be called theological hymns are felt to be un- 
suitable to public worship, and have been omitted. A single example 
may suffice : — 

“ Ah, not like erring man is God 
That men to answer him should dare ; 
Condemned, and into silence awed, 
They helpless stand before his bar. 


“ There must a Mediator plead, 
Who, God and man, may both embrace ; 
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With God for man to intercede, 
And offer man the purchased grace. 


** And lo! the Son of God is slain 
To be this Mediator crowned ; 
In him, my soul, be cleansed from stain, 
In him thy righteousness be found.” 


For the same reason, probably, the hymn beginning “ There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood” is omitted. It has a mixed figure; but so has 
“ Rock of Ages,” which is retained. Hymns of exhortation and instruc- 
tion are greatly reduced in number. None remain which are addressed 
to sinners and to Christians. Some calls to worship are retained, as, — 

“Come, my soul, thou must be waking.” 
“Come pure hearts in sweetest measures.” 
* Oh, bless the Lord my soul.” 

* Oh worship the King.” 

* Soldiers of -Christ, arise.’’ 


So far, then, as the omissions of this trial-hymnal indicate the direc- 
tion of devotional culture, it appears that hymns destitute of poetry are 
no longer regarded for the sake of the soundness of their theology or 
their familiarity with a former generation, that didactic and hortatory 
hymns are going out of use, and in general that hymns which may be 
called subjective are giving place to hymns of worship addressed to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and to hymns of consecration to the kingdom of 
Christ. The compilers have not been entirely consistent in applying 
these tests, but the tendency is unmistakable. Thus, under the heading 
of “The Christian Life,” where subjective hymns would be looked for, 
only 42 are included, nearly all of which are in the first rank, and to be 
found in the books of every denomination. 

When the additions are examined the same tendencies are seen. Of 
the 688 hymns 368 are new, that is, are not found in the hymnal now in 
use. Some of these were not known in 1874. Many of them are 
already in use in English churches of all orders, and are found in recent 
American collections of hymns. Although some are of doubtful value, 
the greater part are a fine enrichment of worship, and will become indis- 
pensable. As many of them are not familiar in this country they would 
not be recognized by citation of the first lines, but a few are well enough 
known to be mentioned : — 

‘¢ Angel voices ever singing.” 

‘“* At even when the sun was set.” 
“Beneath the cross of Jesus.” 

“ Brightly gleams our banner.” 
“Christ above all glory seated.” 
“Uplift the banner, let it float.” 
“Go forward, Christian soldier.” 
“God eternal, mighty King.” 
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“He leadeth me, O blessed thought.” 
“T lay my sins on Jesus.” 

“T need thee precious Jesus.” 

“T’m but a stranger here.” 

“ Jesus came ; the heavens adoring.” 
“ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 

“ Light’s abode, celestial Salem.” 
“Lord of all being, throned afar.” 

“ Now the day is over.”’ 

“‘ Now the laborer’s task is o’er.” 

“O God the Rock of Ages.” 

*O holy Saviour, friend unseen.” 

“O Jesus, I have promised.” 

“O Jesus King most wonderful.” 

“O Love divine that stooped to share.” 
“O Thou the contrite sinner’s friend.’’ 
“OQ very God of very God.” 

‘¢ Oh, happy band of pilgrims.” 

‘¢Ten thousand times ten thousand.” 
“The roseate hues of early dawn.’’ 
‘Thou art coming, O my Saviour.” 
‘Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly crown.” 
“Welcome, happy morning.” 

“ Who are these like stars appearing.” 

The criticism is offered by the “Churchman” that the department of 
missions is “debilitated by a great. body of verses that belong to the 
Moody and Sankey world, and that can only lower the tone of a sound 
religious experience, while excessively offensive to a healthy and well- 
bred literary culture.” We have searched the book carefully to find 
these hymns, and have found only six that could be considered to belong 
to “camp-meeting and revivalistic effusions.” They are as follows: — 

‘*Call them in, the poor and wretched.” 
‘* He leadeth me, O blessed thought.” 
*T could not do without thee.” 

“Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 
“ Thy life was given for me.”’ 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 


Only two of these have the characteristic mark of so-called Moody and 
Sankey hymns, the refrain or chorus, namely, — 


“ He leadeth me, O blessed thought,” 


and — 
“Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 

A few hymns long familiar in American churches, but which are not 
found even in the hymnal of 1874, appear in the new collection. Such 
as: — 

“Blow ye the trumpet, blow ” 


(an almost inexplicable restoration). 
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“Go labor on, spend and be spent.” 
“ God is love ; his mercy brightens.” 
‘‘Jesus, the very thought of thee.” 
“ Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts.” 
“Prince of peace, control my will.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


Neither this hymnal nor its predecessor of 1874 contain certain fine 
hymns which are in common use both in England and America. Such 
as:— 

“Come, O Creator, Spirit blest.” 
“From the cross uplifted high.” 
“Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” 
‘Give to the winds thy fears.’’ 

*T worship thee, sweet will of God.” 
“If through unruffled seas.” 

‘‘ Lord of every land and nation.” 

“‘ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned.” 
“My dear Redeemer and my Lord.”’ 
“Oh mean may seem this house of clay.” 
‘Oh where is he that trod the sea.” 
“One there is above all others.” 

“ Soon may the last glad song arise.” 

“ Christian, dost thou see them.” 
“Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice.” 
‘Depth of mercy can there be.” 

“ Did Christ o’er sinners weep.” 
“Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

“Far down the ages now.” 

‘‘ Hark the heaven’s sweet melody.” 

“O Bread to pilgrims given.” 

“Oh where are kings and empires now.” 
“ Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin.” 
“Was there ever kindest Shepherd.” 


One object of the collection is to provide hymns suitable to the peculiar 
needs of the Episcopal Church. It therefore includes hymns in honor 
of the apostles and evangelists, which for the most part are little better 
than machine poetry, and sadly mar the general excellence of the book. 
Here is a stanza from the hymn for St. Matthew : — 

“Lord, whose guiding finger ruled 
In the casting of the lot, 
That thy church might fill the throne 
Of the lost Iscariot ; 
In our trouble ever thus 
Stand, good Master, nigh to us.” 


Here are some of the lines to St. Mark : — 


“ The saint, who left his comrades, 
And turned back from the fight, 
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Behold at last victorious 
In thy prevailing might. 


“ Thy love thy saint hath numbered 
Among the blessed Four, 
And all the world rejoiceth 
To learn his gospel lore.” 


The tradition that John was banished to Patmos, which has scarcely 
any authority, is unhesitatingly adopted in the hymn beginning — 


“ An exile for the faith 
Of his incarnate Lord.” 


Paul’s missionary success is heralded in this startling doggerel : — 


“ To thee, O God, we Gentiles pay 
Our thanks, on our Apostle’s day ; 
Whose doctrine, like the thunder, sounds 
Throughout the wide world’s farthest bounds. 


“The Word’s blest seed around he flings, 
And straight a mighty harvest springs ; 
And fruits of holy deeds supply 
God’s everlasting granary.” 


Of Andrew it is said, and perhaps can be sung: — 


“From the Galilean waters 
At thy word he follows thee, 
Fisher’s net and craft exchanging 
For the Apostle’s dignity ! 
Strengthened by thy Whitsun largess, 
Arméd with the Spirit’s sword, 
Forth he goes to preach the gospel, 
Herald of the incarnate Word.” 


Doubtless the other well-known hymn to Andrew will usually be sung, 
beginning, — 


“ Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea ; 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, ‘ Christian, follow me.’” 

Not all the hymns to the saints are as wooden as those quoted above, 
but, as a whole, they are far below the level of the catholic hymns which 
make the body of the book. 

As we remarked at the outset, it is not our purpose to make up a judg- 
ment on this trial-hymnal, but only to notice the indication it gives of 
the lines along which devotional culture is advancing. When that which 
is intended for denominational use is left out of sight, the remainder pre- 
sents a noble collection of poetry which is well adapted to express senti- 
ments of reverence, penitence, faith, adoration, and consecration. The 
progress made in the Episcopal Church since 1874 is all the more grati- 
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fying because the singing of hymns is a less important feature of public 
worship than in other denominations. 

It is, we think, a mistake to print some of the hymns without the 
Amen. The omission is justified on the ground that the Amen should 
follow petitions and ascriptions of praise only. But the singing of every 
hymn is an act of worship, and congregations will be confused by lack of 
uniformity. 

Several hymns are injured by substituting plural pronouns for singular. 
It is almost as bad to sing — 


“‘Sweet the moments rich in blessing 
Which before the cross we spend,” 


as it would be to sing — 


“When we survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died.’’ 
And in general an excessive freedom has been taken in departing from 
the original and accustomed form of many hymns. 

We shall be pardoned the observation that “Hymns of the Faith,” 
compiled recently by two of our editorial board, contains about 300 
of the hymns which are included in this collection, that is, one half of 
the number in each book are the same hymns. The other half of the 
Episcopal collection is largely made up of hymns for special and de- 
nominational use. The other half of “Hymns of the Faith” contains 


hymns of a catholic character, many of which deserve a place in the 
trial-hymnal of our Episcopal brethren. It is a pleasant coincidence 
that hymnals prepared independently of each other at about the same 
time should be so largely made up of the same hymns, and we mention 
the fact as a confirmation of the remark with which we began, that the 
hymns of the churches in England and America are the strongest bond 
of Christian union. 





Since these comments were written a supplemental report has been 
made by the committee, restoring 21 hymns from the present hymnal 
and omitting 48 hymns which were included in the first report. Our 
prediction concerning restorations is verified in only three cases, viz. : — 

“Calm on the listening ear of night.” 
‘Tt came upon the midnight clear.” 
“ My God, permit me not to be.” 


The other restored hymns are of only ordinary merit. 
The omissions will be generally justified, with the exception of some 
or all of the following : — 


“ Beneath the cross of Jesus.”’ 
“Come, Lord, and tarry not.” 

‘* Jerusalem on high.” * 

“God eternal, mighty King.” 

‘* Praise to the holiest in the height.” 
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The hymn beginning, 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood ” 
is restored. 


It was voted not to print “ Amens,” which probably means that no dis- 
tinction is to be made in this respect. 


ORGANIZATION BY SELF-GOVERNING CHURCHES FOR MISSIONARY 
WORK. 


THE two articles of faith which first attracted and absorbed the thought 
of Christian believers were the Person of Christ and the Church. It 
is natural and profoundly suggestive that when again the first of these 
doctrines becomes ascendant the other should also start into prominence. 

We publish in this issue of the Review two papers from men trained 
in denominations which have limited the conception of the organized and 
self-governing church to the local society of believers. Their contribu- 
tions express a growing conviction that the doctrine of the church, as it 
has been practically apprehended in the communions to which we have 
referred, needs revision and expansion both on its theoretical and ex- 
ecutive sides. It is not our custom to review editorially the opinions of 
our contributors. We do not propose todo so now. Yet because of our 
agreement with the main direction and contention of these papers, and 
because we would second their appeal in behalf of more efficient church 
organization for Christian work, we permit ourselves a few comments 
upon some of their statements which seem to us liable, if unqualified, to 
prejudice the issue which we all alike desire. 

The penetrating criticism of Dr. Gould on the inability of Congrega- 
tionalism to embrace in its conception of the church the sccial as well as 
the individual principle we accept as truer empirically than theoretically, 
and as only partially correct where it is best warranted. In principle 
Congregationalism is not Independency, nor has it in development, how- 
ever serious its deficiencies, been oblivious of catholicity. Especially do 
we object to the statement that its idea of the church is that of “a 
purely voluntary association of men who think alike in regard to religious 
beliefs.” That there has been at times, and under certain conditions, a 
misuse of creeds, confusion of their different ends, violation of true 
church principles in their construction, we frankly acknowledge and 
deeply deplore. But the abuse is due to other causes than to a conception 
of the church which reduces it to the rank of a theological club. Our 
fathers sought for a pure church. Revolting from institutional holiness, 
they emphasized personal piety. The church is a fellowship of believers. 
Confession of faith is a revelation of faith, an outward sign helpful in 
determining who are believers. The idea that the church is a merely 
voluntary association of men who agree in religious belief was foreign to 
the thought of the early Congregationalists. The church was to them a 
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divine institution, even as to its particular form. Membership in it was 
a sacred obligation. The qualifications for admission were repentance 
and faith. The covenant was the formative act, not acceptance of a 
creed. The individualism of the movement was rooted in its conception 
of religion as personal, and of Christianity as vital faith, — a conception 
which is essential to a true doctrine of the church, and which should be 
controlling in all schemes of organization for Christian work. 

That we may not appear to be giving a mere opinion, we would call 
attention to a few authorities. 

The Cambridge Platform thus defines : — 


“A congregational church is by the institution of Christ a part of the mili- 
tant visible church, consisting of a company of saints by calling united into 
one body by an holy covenant, for the public worship of God, and the mutual 
edification one of another, in the fellowship of the Lord Jesus.” 


Following the logical method of the time, a church is further defined 
by its matter and form. The members are “ saints,” that is (1) believers 
who give evidence sufficient to “ satisfy rational charity” of the reality 
of their faith, “the weakest measure” of which must be accepted, so 
that “the weakest Christian, if sincere, may not be excluded nor dis- 
couraged ;” and (2) the children of such believers. The form of the 
church — that is, the principle and act by which it comes into distinct 
expression and being — is a voluntary agreement or covenant, explicit or 
implicit, “to meet constantly together in one congregation, for the public 
worship of God and their mutual edification.” “All believers ought, as 
God giveth them opportunity thereunto, to endeavor to join themselves 
unto a particular church, and that in respect of the honor of Jesus Christ, 
in his example and institution,” for the good of Christian fellowship, for 
protection and recovery, and for the perpetuation of the society. Evi- 
dently the authors of such statements thought of the church as a divine 
institution, universal in its claim upon all Christian people. 

The Platform of 1865 follows the same lines. ‘A particular or local 
church is a definite and organized part of the Visible Church Catholic.” 
It “ consists of those who visibly belonging to Christ are separated from 
the ungodly world and united in a holy fellowship.” Its matter and form 
are treated as in the earlier document. “It is not needful that the pro- 
fession of repentance and faith should be always in the same form of 
words.” “Neither Christ nor his apostles prescribed any form of words 
to be imposed on disciples or on churches for the confession of their 
faith.” “However explicit the covenant may be, it can rightfully ex- 
press nothing more than a mutual agreement to observe all Christ’s laws 
and ordinances as one church of Christ.” “No church has any rightful 
power to make itself other than simply a church of Christ, in which his 
mind, as made known in the Scriptures, shall be the only rule of faith 
and practice.” 

These are organic principles of Congregationalism. They exclude the 
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conception of the church as a mere voluntary association of men who 
may agree in religious thought. 

Nor does Congregationalism, any more really than other Protestant 
communions, Lutheran or Reformed, organize “on the basis of a creed.” 
It has creeds, as do all churches springing directly from the Reforma- 
tion. It has, especially in one portion of its history, emphasized these 
creeds in the reception of church-members. We are not now defending 
this particular practice, but looking at principles. And from this point 
of view we deny that Congregationalism, any more than other evangel- 
ical denominations, or at all, makes a creed the foundation of a church. 
Each local society is a church of Christ. He is the one foundation, and 
not dogmatic formulas, even though Christ is their subject. Justifica- 
tion of this claim for Congregationalism is given in the citations from 
the Platforms already made. Church-members are those who “ visibly 
belong to Christ,” not those who simply think alike about Him. The 
creed question for Congregationalists in respect to church organization, 
as for all churches of the Reformation, arises in connection with the 
distinction between the church invisible and the church visible, and in 
determining the notes or signs of the latter. There is no difference in 
principle here between Congregationalists and the other communions to 
which allusion is made. 

The stress of our contributor’s criticism falls, therefore, on the refusal 
of Congregationalism to extend the conception of the visible and organ- 
ized church beyond local societies. Here the Platforms come to his 
support. Tne Boston Platform (1865) says : — 

“ As the notion of a visibly organized and governed Catholic Church has no 
warrant from the Scriptures ; so the notion of a national church having juris- 
diction over the particular churches ina nation is equally unwarranted. Under 
the gospel the visibly governed church is not ecumenical, nor national, nor 
provincial, nor diocesan, but only local or parochial,—a congregation of be- 
lievers dwelling together in one city, town, or convenient neighborhood.” 


Unquestionably Congregationalism has thus far declined to ¢all its 
churches a church with any implication of a government of the local 
societies by the whole body. Yet, no less beyond question has it, from 
the beginning, advanced the idea of a body of which local churches are 
members, and with reference to which all their duties are to be deter- 
mined. The Cambridge Platform affirms that the communion of churches 
is obligatory, and it grounds the duty in their common relation to Christ 
as their “ political Head.” The language is worth quoting in full: — 

“ Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be confounded one 
with another, and equal, and therefore have not dominion one over another, 
yet all the churches ought to preserve church communion one with another, 
because they are all united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a politi- 
cal head, whence is derived a communion suitable thereunto.” 


The later Platform is equally clear in principle and more explicit in 
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statement. It recognizes a “Visible Church Catholic,” though it denies 
“a visibly organized and governed Catholic Church.” It says that “all the 
churches ought to preserve church communion one with another, because 
they are all united to Christ as integral parts of his one Catholic Church, 
Militant against the evil that is in the world, and Visible in the profession 
of the Christian faith, in the observance of the Christian sacraments, in 
the manifestation of the Christian life, and in the worship of the one God 
of our salvation, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” On the 
basis of this principle, — which, it should be observed, recognizes the 
whole body of believers, a visible, catholic church, and is constructive, 
— Congregationalism has developed a system of church councils and 
associations coextensive with county, state, and national lines. 

Whether or not it shall call itself the Congregational Church of the 
United States, or of some other country, is a question of definition. It 
regards itself in its totality as a part of the one visible church of Christ. 
If the word church describes a communion of churches, Congregationalism 
can appropriate the term. If the word signifies a body invested with 
governing power, it cannot appropriate it, provided this governing power 
necessarily conflicts with local autonomy. It is, however, to say the 
least, an open question whether a representative government springing 
directly from self-governing churches is necessarily antagonistic to local 
autonomy. At present, however, by its traditions and customs, if not by 
its permanent principles, Congvegationalism admits of no governmental 
unity of churches. Beyond the point of association in the local church 
it refuses to carry the notion of government. It does, however, as we 
have seen, most emphatically affirm the idea of union. It makes this an 
obligation and a formative principle. It limits, or as we believe to be 
a truer conception, it completes the conception of the local church by 
bringing in the conception of the Church as a body. Every particular 
church is bound to govern itself as a part of the whole. In every act it 
is to regard itself as united, with all other churches, to Christ, the Head. 

The only questions of importance at this point, therefore, between Con- 
gregationalism and communions which admit governmental unity, are, 
whether it is lawful, and if lawful expedient, to secure union in the things 
that are common and for ends that are common, in a governmental 
way, or solely in a moral way. To our apprehension these two ques- 
tions will reduce themselves to one. The real issue is one of effective- 
ness in Christian work — an effectiveness measured not by immediate or 
partial results, but by the purity and power with which Christianity is 
propagated and maintained. If the Congregational polity is not as ade- 
quate to this end as some other, it is thereby judged, nor can any theory 
built upon the use of the word church in the New Testament be 
deemed conclusive against results which express, and principles which 
are founded in, the nature of Christianity. 

For the present we distrust the alleged necessity of a governmental 
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unity. The Congregational principle includes and emphasizes unity, but 
makes the bond ethical and spiritual. It seeks to secure efficiency in 
Christian organization by fostering self-governing societies, and by using 
this developed individualism in free combination under the obligations 
of Christian fellowship and service. It has the advantage of making 
service the common and principal aim. One contributor rightly calls 
attention to the changed conception of government which has arisen since 
our Congregational fathers framed their system of church polity. This 
change is essentially a higher ethical conception of government. It in- 
volves an increasing recognition and gradual elevation of the moral bond 
of society. Congregationalism emphasizes the spiritual bond of union. 
So far as government resolves itself into moral influence it admits gov- 
ernment on the largest scale. It prefers, however, until human nature 
in the Church is more controlled by the Christian spirit, to emphasize 
everywhere the spiritual bond of union, and to reduce governmental 
action, through human agents, toa minimum. The progress of society 
may make this latter species of action more and more pure, and its 
abuses less and less probable. But when government in the Church be- 
comes perfectly safe, because it is a reflection of the mind of Christ, the 
difference between governmental and spiritual unity may become unim- 
portant. Christ will reign by his truth and Spirit. 

However this may be, it is evident that Congregationalism, if it is to 
maintain and approve itself in these strenuous, searching, and sifting 
times, must show that it has the energies and agencies of a great Chris- 
tian communion. It must carry out its own principles on their catholic 
as well as individualistic side. It must think of itself rigorously, thor- 
oughly, and constantly as a representative part of the one true Church 
of Christ, and as bound to maintain itself in the purity and breadth 
and freedom of such a Church. It may and should embrace many 
schools of thought. It violates its charter and name if it becomes in 
any wise a private association, or a combination of private associations, 
for scientific or philanthropic ends. Very plainly is it called upon to 
manifest its competency for aggressive Christian work, and for such 
organization as is requisite to its accomplishment. Here we are in 
full agreement with our contributors. There is a common and inde- 
scribably great work to be done by our churches on missionary lines, both 
at home and abroad. They are not engaged in it, or in contact with it, 
at all as they should be. One main difficulty, we are persuaded, lies in 
their having no opportunity to take that part in it which most awakens 
interest and stimulates effort. They are appealed to, constantly and im- 
pressively, to aid in it by prayers and contributions. Their individual 
relation to it as churches, still more the personal relation to it of the 
immense majority of church-members, is not made otherwise apparent, 
and cannot be made so, to any adequate degree, on present methods. 
The consequence is that our benevolent societies — whose management 
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we are now not in the least criticising — work over and over the same 
soil, use substantially from year to year the same constituency, enlarge 
but little the number of their supporters, and draw from far too small a 
section of the communities to which they appeal. Something is needed 
which will carry home to the general membership of the churches a 
sense of responsibility and awaken personal interest. The sense of re- 
sponsibility cannot be separated from realization of power. Interest 
depends much upon participation. If the members of our churches are 
to be enlisted in the support of missionary work they must be made par- 
takers in the work. To some extent this exists already by offerings and 
prayers. But these will be increased, if accompanied by practical contact 
with the work in its actual management and execution. At present all 
this is committed mainly to societies to which the churches, as such, sustain 
the relation of mere contributors by gifts of money and other offerings. 
We have no missionary societies which spring from the churches, and 
no general societies, apart from those developing by the female members 
of these churches, which have their root in local constituencies of church- 
members. Practically we have laid aside our Polity when we come to 
the chief work for which it exists. This is a bad showing for the Polity. 
Is it an evil in itself? We believe it to be a very serious one, not because 
of Congregationalism mainly, but for the work’s sake. The method leaves 
unemployed the principle which is most essential to success — that of 
interest awakened, sustained, and developed through personal participa- 
tion in the conduct of missionary operations. 

No such successful missionary organization has arisen in the history of 
Congregationalism as the Woman’s Board, and its success is due to its 
use of the principle we have named, and which no one of our national 
societies embodies. It is from bottom to top a representative organiza- 
tion. It carries down to each auxiliary, and to each member of one, the 
sense of partnership in the common work. The same principle is illus- 
trated in the remarkable growth of the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Every member is given something to do, and has responsibility put upon 
him and developed by his joining in the common endeavor. In our 
colleges government by the authorities is rendered almost unnecessary 
through the admission of all to personal share in it. There needs to be 
a development throughout the entire membership of the Congregational 
churches of a missionary consciousness. It exists in principle and poten- 
tially. It wants air, exercise, use. It will grow through action. It will 
be sturdier and more intense the more it is entrusted with responsibility. 
Responsibility and Representation are the watchwords of the hour, the 
open sesame to a true and great progress. 

The organization should be from the local churches or circles up. We 
ean think of nothing which would more enliven and invigorate our 
county conferences or associations of churches than their being en- 
trusted with the supervision of missionary work, each within its own 
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borders and in appropriate relation to the larger missionary district 
defined by state lines, and beyond by those of our common country. 
The county Home Missionary Society would spring from the churches of 
the county ; each county could in the same way be represented at the an- 
nual State Conference ; and so by delegation yet higher circles be formed, 
ending in a truly national and representative Home Missionary Society. 
In the same way could be formed a national Foreign Missionary Board. 
The meetings of our National Council would then become occasions of 
the deepest practical interest, and be relieved of that rather inquiring 
and timid turn which is now somewhat apparent and quite natural. 
Most of all, the churches would be brought face to face with their work, 
and grow in the conviction of its obligation and in the joy of its per- 
formance. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 
REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 

Tue “ New York Evangelist,” whose columns since the meeting of the 
Assembly of the Northern Presbyterian Church have contained much in- 
teresting discussion of Revision, says that “‘ The subject has grown upon 
the mind of the Church even since the rising of the Assembly, and bids 
fair to take on larger dimensions than . . . the Assembly contemplated.” 

The need of revision or some readjustment is sufficiently set forth in 
a single sentence by Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D.: — 

“It is a sad fact and a grief to many hearts besides my own, that our Con- 
fession does not contain one declaration of the infinite love of God to men, 
nor one declaration of what every Presbyterian, Old School or New, devoutly 
believes, that Christ’s sacrifice for sin is sufficient for all, adapted to all, and 
offered to all.” 

The same argument was prominent in the Presbyterial discussions 
which led to the recent action on Revision by the Assembly of the Free 
Church, Scotland. Quoting and, as we understand, indorsing Dr. Van 
Dyke’s statement, the “ Evangelist” puts this question to those who are 
satisfied with the Confession as it is: “Is it not possible to make some 
slight improvement on a Confession so destitute of the very core of the 
Gospel as this?” 

The argument is conclusive enough as to an urgent need of a revision 
of the relation of the Presbyterian Church to the Confession. The creed 
no longer adequately expresses the church’s faith. But the reasoning is 
not equally decisive as to the method of relief. The need is immense — 
the Confession does not contain “the core of the Gospel”; a revision of 
the Confession which will supply such a lack cannot be “slight.” The 
Confession is written from a particular point of view. The demand for 
revision requires that it be written from a very different point of view. 
This cannot be done by a little change of phraseology here and there, by 
an easy verbal omission or addition. In a word, the call for revision in- 


volves a conviction which requires for its satisfaction a new creed. 
VOL. XII. — NO. 69. 21 
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The English Presbyterians are following this course, and a committee 
has reported a symbol. But the Presbyterian Church in this country is 
not so well prepared for such a method. What discussion may accom- 
plish we cannot say; but at present many conservatives and liberals, 
to some degree from opposite reasons, are alike opposed to an attempt to 
construct a new formula. 

Two other methods of adjustment are discussed: a declaratory act, 
and a relaxation of the terms of subscription. ‘The United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has been in the peaceful and happy enjoyment for 
some ten years of an excellent Declaration which was printed in the 
last April number of this Review. It seems to be questioned by 
influential Presbyterians in this country whether their Church could 
agree at present on such an act, or is any better prepared to construct a 
declaration than to make a new creed. It will be interesting to watch 
the progress of discussion on this point. 

If a new creed is out of the question, and revision of the old one is 
also undesirable or impracticable from the logical structure, consistency, 
and homogeneousness of the Confession, a declaratory act is the next 
resort for those who desire to secure a testimony from the church to the 
truths it now holds. A mere change in subscription attests that the ex- 
isting creed is indefinitely relaxed ; it does not promote the end of testi- 
mony to the truth. Probably laymen are more likely to favor either a 
new creed or a declaration than clergymen. Both may see and desire 
the same end; but laymen are more likely to follow simple and direct 
processes, partly because they do not see so many difficulties in the way 
as do clergymen. The positive advantage of a declaratory act is, that it 
does something toward a confession of present faith, without requiring a 
degree of general progress in doctrinal enlightenment necessary for a new 
and elaborate creed. Such an act should go no further in positive state- 
ment than what expresses the common conviction. Beyond this it should 
aim simply at relief from what is found to be too restrictive or liable to 
serious misapprehension. 

In the matter of terms of subscription the American Presbyterian 
Church already has a comparatively liberal formula. The Adopting Act 
of 1729 indorsed the Westminster standards “as being in all the essential 
and necessary articles, good forms of sound words and systems of Chris- 
tian doctrine.” The promise or “subscription ” required of church officers 
pledges allegiance to the Confession only “as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” Professor Briggs maintains that 
the phrase “ system of doctrine” must be understood to embrace solely 

“ essential and necessary articles.” It is proposed by some to make this 
formula of subscription still more liberal, but no specific emendation, so 
far as we have observed, has been as yet offered. Such a method, as 
we have intimated, is simply one of relief. The broader the subscrip. 
tion, the less in force is the creed which is subscribed. It would seem to 
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be more advantageous as a measure of relief to drop subscription alto- 
gether —a method which is suggested by a letter from one of the fore- 
most of the framers of the Westminster standards, Dr. Anthony Tuck- 
ney. Writing to Dr. Whichcote he says: — 

“For matter of imposing upon, Iam not guilty. In the Assembly I gave 
my vote with others, that the Confession of faith, put out with authority, 
should not be required to be either sworn or subscribed to} (we having been burned 
in the hand in that kind before), but so as not to be publicly preached or writ- 
ten against.” 

On the whole, in view of the discussion thus far and of the difficulties 
of the situation, from the Presbyterian point of view, we should suppose 
that the most practical method and a necessary preliminary, would be first 
to determine the proper scope and ends of church confessions. A thor- 
ough discussion of this subject, and a consequent intelligent general 
agreement upon it, would do much to smooth the path to a satisfactory 
settlement of the grave difficulties which have arisen with the present 
standards. Much is gained when a church realizes its duty to conform 
its creed to the progress of truth. A serious effort of this sort is a pro- 
visional relief. Time is all on the side of those who seek readjustment, 
and of the most thorough and effective method. 


FATHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPER SETTLEMENT ON MOLOKAI. 


The eulogies which have been passed upon Father Damien for his 
noble work have been often attended by misrepresentations of the Leper 
Settlement, which have naturally awakened the resentment of the Ha- 
waiian government. Among many like statements in regard to the 
condition of the lepers the following have been published : — 

“The brutal indifference of the Hawaiian government had thrust these 
poor creatures away upon a barren peninsula.” 

“ The government had adopted the barbarous theory that the lepers 
could sustain themselves.” 

“Father Damien took up first the question of sufficient food, and as a 
result of his importunities the Hawaiian government arranged that food 
supplies should be sent at regular intervals to the island.” 

“ Through his representation and personal direction, the government 
has comfortably housed the colony, Father Damien himself having built 
many of the houses.” 

Commenting on these statements, “ The (Honolulu) Friend ” of July, 
1889, makes the following quotations from the government reports in 
reference to the settlement, just before the coming of Father Damien : — 

“We now quote from the Biennial Report of the Board of Health to the 
Legislature, dated April 1, 1874, about the time of Damien’s arrival at the 
settlement. This report is signed by Hon. H. A. Widemann, then President of 
the Board of Health, a gentleman of high standing, a Catholic, a vigorous critic 


1 Italics ours. 
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of administrative faults, and his party having just come into office, quite at 
liberty to denounce any neglect of the late Protestant Minister of Interior, 
E. O. Hall. Mr. Widemann asserts that ‘in a material point of view these 
people are better off on Molokai than most natives of these Islands, and also 
better off, with few exceptions, than they ever were in their own homes.’ A 
‘large number of kuleanas’ ‘ with numerous good houses’ had recently been 
purchased to meet the wants of the increasing population. (Kuleanas are 
small private pieces of land.) Six thousand feet of water pipe had been laid. 
‘Mr. W. P. Ragsdale, who some months ago gave a remarkable example of 
self-sacrifice in going of his own accord to Molokai, is the present superinten- 
dent of the asylum. <A more active and efficient man could hardly be found.’ 
The lepers ‘have been made in all respects as comfortable as possible.’ 

“ Turn back two years to the report of Dr. F. W. Hutchinson in 1872. ‘The 
food ration is a large one, and exceeds that supplied to the soldiers of the best 
supplied European and American armies.’ ‘The Board can fairly assert that 
these people are better supplied than they ever were in their own homes —a 
proof of the assertion may be found in the fact that many of the people living 
at the landing place at Kalaupapa have been anxious to make themselves 
lepers.’ ‘We repeat again, that these people are well taken care of, and not 
unhappy.’ 

“ The tone of defense of this report betokens the fact that the treatment of 
the lepers was then as always the subject of jealous scrutiny by the Hawaiian 
publie. 

“ At that time thatched houses were the common abodes of the people in all 
the country districts. These were often more comfortable and more healthy 
than their present wooden cottages. For many years our pioneer missionaries 
lived in grass houses. One writer complains that the lepers did not get milk. 
The natives are not used to have milk at home. What they want is poi, and 
poi was always a chief part of the leper’s rations. 

‘‘This report of 1872 describes the commodious house of the keeper, two 
hospitals for the sick, and separate houses for those lepers needing special care. 
There are described ‘ separate houses built for boys and girls, with a special 
building for a school room,’ the teacher being a leper. ‘A number of milch 
cows furnish plenty of milk’ for the patients, ‘and the food is prepared by a 
Chinese cook.’ 

“¢ A little distance from this central place, nearer the seaside, a little church 
has been built, where every Sunday a native minister, a leper himself, holds a 
service. . . . It is well attended by the poor people for whose benefit it has 
been specially erected.’ 

“ This last testimony of Dr. Hutchinson will have the more force with those 
who remember how entirely out of sympathy he was with the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 

** Molokai was in many respects the most thoroughly and successfully worked 
missionary field in the group. Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock were at the head of 
the work from 1832 to 1857. They were peculiarly devoted and efficient, and 
had excellent missionaries associated with them. There were no traders in 
their field, and their influence was less impeded than on the other islands. 
Nearly every man and woman on the island came to own their powerful 
moral and spiritual sway. Father Hitchcock was a first-class example of a 
devoted, hard-working missionary hero, whom the people both loved and feared, 
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and we had plenty more like him. About the time of his death the count 
showed an excess of births over deaths on Molokai. This was the one solitary 
instance of the kind in this kingdom. It evinced the superior moral condition 
of that island. After this, for eleven years, Rev. A. O. Forbes carried on the 
work ably and devotedly, periodically visiting and ministering to the lepers 
after they came there in 1865, organizing the Siloam church, and installing 
their first pastor. 

“A considerable proportion of the lepers were members of Protestant 
churches, many deacons and some ministers. Their spiritual wants were well 
supplied by church and Sabbath schools, and have always been the object of 
solicitous care from the other churches and the Hawaiian Board.” 


It is due to the Hawaiian government, to the residents upon the 
Islands, and to the Christian natives, that the exaggerations and misrep- 
resentations, which perhaps naturally accompanied the early accounts of 
Father Damien’s work, should be corrected, and that the corrections 
should have general notice. The corrections are made in simple justice 
to those who were concerned with the lepers before and since Father 
Damien’s work among them. They are made in no spirit of detraction, 
but rather in a spirit of hearty appreciation of Father Damien’s heroism. 
The friend who has sent us the corrections which we have quoted, him- 
self a resident of the Islands, writes: “ No one questions the motive of 
Father Damien in going to the leper settlement, nor would any of our 
Protestant Christians detract from the work he did, or deny that he died 
a martyr to his self-sacrifice. But granting all this, the representations 
made in American and English papers and magazines are unfair and 
unjust to those who have put forth earnest effort to do all that was pos- 
sible for these poor people.” 


The peculiar charm in Father Damien’s character lay in what ‘“ The 
Spectator” calls the “moral detachment” of his mind. This was mani- 
fest in childhood, and as he made the successive choices of his life it 
became more and more evident that it was the ruling factor in his reli- 
gious consecration. So that when the occasion called for the mission, 
under the auspices of his church, to the lepers, he responded with the 
naturalness and promptness of one who had never made account of the 
ordinary ties even of the Catholic priesthood. The scene of his departure 
for his work is thus sketched by his biographer : — 


“ At a meeting that was held to celebrate the dedication of a chapel just 
completed by a Father Leonor at Wailuku in the Island Maui, Father Damien 
chanced to be present, together with the Bishop of Honolulu and others of his 
clergy. Among them were present some young priests of the Congregation, 
who had just arrived at Honolulu to supply the increasing needs of the mis- 
sion. During the conversation Mgr. Maigret expressed deep regret that 
owing to the scarcity of his missioners he was unable to do anything for the 
poor lepers of Molokai, and especially did he regret that he was unable to 
provide them with a fixed pastor. Already his lordship had from time to time 
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sent one of the missionaries to confess and administer the sacraments to the 
dying ; but this only happened rarely, and there was no guarantee of its being 
continued. Hearing the Bishop’s lament, Father Damien took in the situation 
at a glance, and eagerly offered himself to supply the long-felt necessity. 
‘Monseigneur,’ said he, ‘here are four new missioners ; one of them could 
take my district, and if you will be kind enough to allow it, I will go to Mo- 
lokai and labor for the poor lepers, whose wretched state of bodily and spiritual 
misfortune has often made my heart bleed within me.’ This generous offer 
was gladly accepted, and that very day, without even saying ‘Good-by!’ to 
his friends, he embarked with the Bishop on a vessel that was just leaving the 
harbor of Honolulu with a consignment of fifty lepers.” 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


IV. SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Tue French Protestant brethren connected with the Paris Society 
have a flourishing mission in southeastern Africa, in the British posses- 
sions, but extending beyond them. They have some 6000 communi- 
cants, all of the Caffre or Zulu race, that vigorous branch of the vigorous 
Bantu family which fills the greater part of Central and Southern Africa, 
until in the extreme south it abuts upon the peculiarly modified Hottentot 
race, which by some unexplained mystery speaks a language allied to the 
Egyptian. 

Christian Frenchmen are born to be missionaries. It seems to be 
almost a pity that a few millions more of them could not, by a friendly 
reversal of the dragonnades, be forced back into Protestantism, in 
order to furnish more Protestant missionaries. We know that they are 
at once the most numerous, the most zealous, and the most effective of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries. One illustrious name and example 
will come up before every mind. He was not, indeed, a Frenchman in 
allegiance, but French in training, and probably largely in race. The 
sympathy and gayety of the French temperament, and the absence in it 
of the stiff British pride of race, have always made the French loved by 
inferior races, even when they have done much less for their advantage 
than the English. And, as Mrs. Stowe justly says, there is something in 
the French character which, when it receives Christ in very truth, repro- 
duces his image in almost unique beauty. It may be that only a rem- 
nant will be saved of a republic which ages of superstitious tyranny have 
driven, almost or quite irrecoverably, into malignant atheism. But that 
remnant, Protestant, Jansenist, or Romanist, will assuredly have a seat 
very near the throne of Messiah the King. It is impossible to read the 
simple reports of the ‘ Journal des Missions Evangéliques ” without feel- 
ing a peculiar spirit of encouragement for the work of the Lord among 
the nations breathing from them. 

The work of evangelizing the heathen villages within the range of the 
French mission is carried on entirely by native evangelists and private 
members, male and female. These evangelists are supported entirely by 
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the people. This has been a growing burden for years, as money has, for 
some reason or other, been getting scarcer and scarcer. Thus far, how- 
ever, the evangelists seem to have continued at their work, whether they 
received less or more, and of late, happily, the tide of prosperity seems to 
be returning. Within a year or two there has been a remarkable revival, 
less among the Christians than among the heathen, and large additions to 
the classes of inquirers and catechumens. The interest around each 
Christian village, it is remarked, corresponds almost exactly to the degree 
in which it has given a worthy example. Polygamy is a great barrier, 
especially with the chiefs and principal men, and so also is the refusal of 
the missionaries to compromise with the practice of selling daughters for 
wives. ‘Our daughters are our bank,” they say, and they resist an 
interference with their bank account as warmly as if they were white 
men. 

The French brethren have established an isolated mission on the banks 
of the great river Zambesi. This has as yet made scarcely any converts, 
but is establishing an influence, amid extreme privations and monotonous 
miseries. The native king, Lewanika, is a thorough heathen, and a 
jealous, sanguinary tyrant, but is wonderfully proud that he enjoys the 
illustrious dignity of having white missionaries settled in his kingdom. 
Like the barbarian German kings who were breaking up the Roman em- 
pire, but valued themselves immensely on receiving some title or badge 
from the Emperor, this African tyrant contemns the law of God from 
morning till night, but thinks he is sure of a blessing now that he has 
God’s messengers with him. After one of his massacres, he with all 
his chiefs had to listen to a sermon from the missionary on the guilt of 
murder. They showed great uneasiness, and from the king down sent 
or came, each one to excuse himself from the guilt, and to put the blame 
on somebody else. And when Lewanika next wanted to doa deed of 
murder, he merely administered poison to his victims, and putting them 
ashore on an island in the river, left them to die, representing afterwards 
to the missionary that these people had come to their deaths, he hardly 
knew how, but that he had been guilty of no bloodshedding! He was as 
pious over it as the tyrant Tiberius,;when he made known to the Senate, 
concerning the deaths of certain descendants of Augustus, that he had 
not been guilty of shedding the blood of the divine Julius ; he had merely 
starved the young princes to death. 

Lewanika, however, is very desirous of frequent conferences with the 
missionaries, and allows them unrestricted freedom of speech, or rather, 
unlike some pious rulers of Christendom, seems to assume that this is an 
inherent attribute of God’s prophets. And his conscience does seem at 
last to have been so far affected that he put an energetic veto on the 
scheme of a murdering and plundering foray against a weaker tribe, and 
only gave way when tumultuously overborne by his chiefs and people, 
who declared that in such a time of scarcity it was a simple necessity. An 
African king appears to have despotic power over individuals, but very 
little power as against the will of his tribe, and sometimes very little 
against that of his council. 

Unpromising as these beginnings of the Zambesi Mission may appear, 
they show a readiness to be convinced of sin, though not as yet to depart 
from it, far greater than appeared in the beginning among some other 


Caffre tribes, which now number hundreds, or even thousands, of sincere 
Christians. 
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The Protestant churches of French Switzerland have an interesting 
mission in the Transvaal Republic, extending down to the coast, and to 
the Portuguese town of Lourencgo-Marques. But a law of the jealous 
Boers now forbids more than five native families to reside on one plan- 
tation. This has already broken up several mission-stations, and may 
break up all in the Republic. Some murmur that the recognition of 
Transvaal independence was a doubtful good, if it means added power 
to tyrannize over the natives. But if the sacred principle of nationality 
implies an obligation to give over Ulster to the tender mercies of Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught, who are the black Caffres that they 
should ask for better measure than is to be dealt out to white Scotch- 
men ? 

The Boers of South Africa, of whom the most are within the Cape 
Colony, are there, I believe, guilty of no intrigues against their British 
allegiance, to which, indeed, they have no great temptation under a 
power which is both Teutonic and Protestant, which allows them ample 
openings to a great career in other parts of the world, and which grants 
them wide powers of self-government at home. But in nationality, 
though they have a large admixture of Huguenot French blood, they still 
remain obstinately, or I should rather say perseveringly, Dutch. When 
the wealthier young men receive a university course, it is still taken in 
the Netherlands. I have seen it represented that Cape Colony is not a 
whit nearer being Anglicized than it was seventy years ago. And that 
peculiar harshness and insolence towards subject races, which has been 
remarked as distinguishing all branches of the Teutonic race, is more 
pronounced among the Boers of South Africa than even in our own 
South, although it is restrained from proceeding to brutal outrage by the 
ingrained sense of justice which Niebuhr has remarked as distinguishing 
the Dutch, and also by the firm hand of British authority. The Boers 
are intensely religious, and even pietistic. Not only the church, but the 
prayer-meeting is an undisputed power among them. No one, it is said, 
has any hope of social or political preéminence among them who is not 
supposed to be eminent in the spiritual life. Indeed, as has been sarcas- 
tically remarked by some unecclesiastical Englishman, the arms of the 
Colony ought to be a kirk rampant. But for a long time they were very 
unwilling to act as if the natives had any souls to be saved. The first 
Moravian missionary, George Schmidt, aroused such indignation by pre- 
suming to baptize some Hottentots, that he was banished back to Europe. 
For fifty years the Brethren were kept away from the Cape. 

Finally, however, the Boers have advanced so far as to allow that the 
inferior races are capable of an inferior salvation. They have provided 
them, or allowed them to provide themselves, or both, with spacious 
churches. They furnish them with regularly educated white pastors ; 
but no exchange of pulpits is ever permitted, it is said, between these 
and the clergy of the Boers themselves. One extraordinary fusion of 
services, however, has been known to occur. An aged Caffre had died, 
whose reputation for piety was so uncontested and eminent, that the con- 
gregation of the white church attended his funeral in a body. To check 
all presumptuousness, however, into which the natives might have been 
betrayed by seeing the gods come down to do honor to one of them- 
selves, it was insisted that the body of the aged saint should be deposited 
in an outbuilding, and should be buried on the open heath. 

They have still, however, remained jealous of missionary undertakings 
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among the yet unevangelized tribes. But at last one of their Synods has, 
to the general astonishment, recognized in all form its obligations to this 
work, and has made provision for commencing it. So while our North- 
ern Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists, working in the 
South, are suspected, and our Southern Episcopalians are much more 
than suspected, of retroceding from Christianity in their dealings with 
the rights of the colored members of the Church of God, the Presby- 
terian Boers appear to be slowly and painfully climbing up towards it. 
There is reason to hope that in due time the native races of South Africa, 
and even the Boers themselves, may be Christianized. 

The established Lutheran Church of Finland, the head of which is the 
Archbishop of Abo, has a mission, now some twenty years old, in King 
William’s Land, in Southwestern Africa. The number of converts is 
small, some two hundred, but they are much encouraged that, after hav- 
ing in twelve years baptized their first convert, they then increased to one 
hundred, and within a year have just doubled their number. The heir 
to the throne of the native kingdom within which their work is done, 
who exercises an independent jurisdiction over a part of it, has lately 
been dealing so tyrannically with them that they have been fain to flee 
into the immediate territory of the king. The Christians, having to 
choose between their possessions and their religion, have almost unani- 
mously chosen the latter, and have followed their teachers. 

The “ Missionary Herald” for January, 1888, says : “‘ The Portuguese 
government has received from Mozambique a telegram announcing 
that the famous Bonga of the Zambesi has been beaten by Portuguese 
troops, and his thirty-six villages, defended by palisades, have been de- 
stroyed. The security of commerce upon the Zambesi is now assured.” 
This important service of the Portuguese may be so far set off against 
their intermeddling on the Shiré. — In the Zulu Mission of the American 
Board, Mr. Harris, of Ifumi, reports that during the Week of Prayer in 
1888, thirty made a public profession of faith at Ifumi, and as many 
at Ahmahlongwa. Mr. Ireland, of Amanzimtote, reports that: “ The 
evangelist Rev. David Russell has made another useful visit to this sta- 
tion. For three days and a half we had two services each day, from 
Monday afternoon to Thursday evening. Including some twenty-five to 
thirty catechumens, who had met in class once a week for several months, 
more than fifty professed to come out on the Lord’s side before the 
meetings came to a close. We had large, earnest congregations, of some 
four hundred, twice each day, and the services were solemn and interest- 
ing.” — Rev. E. H. Richards, of the East Central African Mission of the 
American Board, reports some of the prayer-meeting expressions of his 
people. As the “ Herald” remarks, the plain strength of religious feeling 
clothed in the unhackneyed language of these Africans is likely to be 
found refreshing. Temba, twenty-three years old, prays: “ We thank 
thee,O God. Thou hast helped us to-day ; thou hast helped us many days 
in many ways. Put thy truth in our ears; remember us surely. Give 
us good hearts, Father, to hear thy truth. Take us out of the weeds and 
off from the rocks. Help everybody and teach them. Thou art able to 
send the missionaries, let them come in plenty. We worship thee; we 
serve thee; wash our hearts, all of us; make us to understand thy truth; 
do not forget us; lead us in thy pleasant paths. Help all people to under- 
stand and obey thy words. We thank thee in Christ’s name. Amen.” 
Mahkalule, twenty years old, prays: “ We are in thy house, O God. 
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Thou art the King of all lands and all peoples. Let down thy strength 
among us to save us. Abide with us; we lovethee. Put good thoughts 
into our hearts and mouths; save her and make her well who is sick 
[Mrs. Richards]. Help her much. Show us thy path, for we stay in 
the forest like animals. Keep us; save us from within and without. 
Wash us thoroughly with strong soap; we love thee, care for us. We 
ask it earnestly in Christ’s name. Amen.” Perengi, twenty-five years 
old, says: ‘I have often left the King, but I have eaten bitter fruit. I 
have often stayed well in my heart. I am happy now. I am now the 
King’s. I love his word and his law. I will not again leave him.” 

At Umtwalume, inthe Zulu Mission, Mr. Wilder reported, April 2, 
1888, that 116 inquirers had announced themselves within a few 
months. They have dedicated a new church, into which they will be 
able to crowd six hundred people. At the dedication thirty-nine were 
received on confession of faith, many of them parents, two were restored, 
and thirteen infants were baptized. — Mr. Wilder and Mr. Bates, of 
the East Central African Mission, had, June 15, 1888, reached the 
island of Chiloan, on their expedition to Umzila’s country. “ It is sad 
to learn that the Portuguese steamer which landed these brethren on 
their missionary errand landed also hundreds of cases of gin. Half of 
the porters who brought the cargo ashore were women, many of them 
with babes on their backs, who were driven to their task by an Arab, 
horsewhip in hand. These women marched into the water up to their 
waists, received their loads from the side of the dhow, and carried them 
to the house of the Portuguese governor. No food was given these por- 
ters from morning to night, but in the afternoon whiskey was dealt out to 
all. Will not Christendom make its voice heard so that these atrocities 
shall cease ? ” 

The last Annual Report of the American Board says of Africa: — 


“The three missions of the Board in this great continent are well placed, 
and have a wide and effectual door open before them. The older mission 
among the Zulus in Natal has suffered a serious depletion of its forces, and 
calls loudly for immediate reinforcement. The four veteran missionaries, who 
have been nearly or quite forty years in service, are all either absent from the 
field on furlough, or laid aside by serious illness. Two of the remaining seven 
are also temporarily withdrawn from the field. In spite of these discourage- 
ments we have good reports from all parts of the work, and a better outlook for 
the future than in many years past. The churches have been revived and en- 
riched in numbers and Christian ‘levotion. The schools have especially shared 
in the Christian awakening, and thus there is the prospect that this blessing 
will be felt for long years to come. Two native helpers have gone from the 
Umzumbe to Matabele Land, to codperate with the laborers of the London 
Missionary Society there ; a beginning of that work in behalf of kindred 
people which is opening before the churches of this mission throughout a vast 
territory northward to the Zambesi. An exploration is now making by mem- 
bers of this mission in the Gaza country, where new fields for missionary labor, 
it is hoped, may be found and entered at once. 

“Tt is an extremely interesting fact to find the Zulu language so widely 
diffused, and the regions oceupied by those who use this tongue so accessible. 
Nothing can give a greater value to the missionary work in Natal, or react 
more powerfully upon the religious life of the native churches, than this provi- 
dential call to bear the gospel far beyond their own borders to kindred 
peoples and tribes, and thus to take their part in Christianizing the heart of 
Africa. 

** The East African Central Mission, though few in numbers, makes a good 
report for the year in schools and evangelistic work, and in the translation 
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of the Scriptures. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke are already 
translated and in the hands of the natives, and other books for schools are in 
preparation. A goodly number at each station give evidence of penitence and 
faith in Christ, and are under careful instruction to prepare them for baptism 
and church organization. Miss Jones, of Fisk University, the first unmarried 
colored woman to be commissioned by the Board, is proving herself well fitted 
for her work as a teacher here.” 


Messrs. Bates and Wilder have at last sueceeded in securing the con- 
sent of Gungunyanu, king of the Gaza country, in southeast Africa, to 
admit them to an audience. There are such rumors of gold mines, that 
he has been afraid to give any encouragement to white men to visit him. 
He is familiar with the Portuguese, but he calls them women, in contrast 
with the virile and aggressive Anglo-Saxons and Germans. The explorers 
are very much pleased to have their expectations fully confirmed, that 
Zulu would be found a language in general use. The king seems to 
make it a part of his policy to enforce the teaching of it. There are two 
other great languages, the Isi Senji, spoken from the Buzi to the Sabi, 
and the Isi Nhlwenga, from south of the Sabi. This, Mr. Wilder thinks, 
is probably the Sheitswa of Mr. Ousley. There are a few minor lan- 
guages, and north of the Buzi and Punge to the Zambesi the Senna 
language is spoken by a tributary nation who only occasionally speak the 
Zulu. The Isi Nhlwenga is closely allied to the Zulu. 

The kingdom of Gungunyanu “ practically extends from the Zambesi 
to the Limpopo, and from the sea to Matabele Land. The centres of the 
pure Zulu-speaking population are at the King’s about the headwaters 
of the Buzi, and at Baleni on the Limpopo, not very far from Delagoa 
Bay. So far as we have come in contact with the natives outside of 
Portuguese influence we find them very cordial and eager to have mis- 
sionaries among them. We have no definite idea as yet about the popu- 
lation of the kingdom, but if we can judge by that along the Buzi it is 
very great. The banks here are one continuous garden, with villages 
every few rods, but not extending far into the plain. The soil is very 
rich, and would support an immense population. Although we have 
been for six weeks in what is called the unhealthy portion of the country, 
we have so far escaped any touch of fever.” They have been careful to 
use all precautions. The Gaza people, it seems, are not mainly of Zulu 
race, but are more and more inclined to use the Zulu language. ‘The re- 
sult of this attempt to settle among them will be seen below. 

The “ Missionary Herald ” for December, while justly remarking that 
some of the measures proposed by Cardinal Lavigerie for the repression 
of the slave-trade are inadequate, and others fantastic, cordially acknowl- 
edges the good service done by the Archbishop of Algiers in arousing the 
conscience of Christendom, and in pouring a flood of accusing light upon 
the inherent complicity of Mohammedanism with this abomination. It 
seems that the Turkish minister at Brussels, Cathareorody Effendi, ac- 
knowledging the guilt of Mohammedans in this matter, protested that 
the Cardinal ought not to make Mohammedanism itself responsible. 
But Mgr. Lavigerie, who has been in constant intercourse with Moham- 
medans for thirty years, gives a crushing reply. He says, that he does 
not know in all Africa a Moslem state, great or small, whose sovereign 
does not permit, and more commonly practice, slave-hunting ; that it is 
only Mohammedans who now organize these hunts ; that where restrained 
by Christian law, Moslems universally refuse their moral concurrence 
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with this ; that slave-marts, tolerated by the Turkish authorities, are found 
in a large number of places in Africa and Asia, belonging to the Otto- 
man Empire. The Cardinal says, moreover, that he has never known a 
cadi who gave a judgment respecting slavery or the slave-trade in which 
he did not assume. as of course, that it is sanctioned by the Koran; and 
that he has never known any theological teacher of the Mohammedans 
who failed to recognize them as sanctioned by the Koran for true be- 
lievers as against infidels. 

Whether this Cathareorody Effendi is a Moslem or not, I do not know. 
Turkey prefers as her envoys to Christian powers a class of nominally 
Christian Greeks, who, as Mr. Freeman says, have been among the most 
unscrupulously servile instruments of Turkish brutality and Moslem 
fanaticism. The truth is: as Christianity is the true development of 
Israel, Islam, as Ewald says, is Israelism perverted into hopeless moral 
corruption. When shall we be willing to recognize that there are can- 
cerous growths in religion, which it is the duty of the world to cut out? 
The profession of Mohammedanism no one thinks of forbidding, but of 
abating its abominations. 

The “ Herald” for December extracts from the “ Free Church Month- 
ly” amore particular account of the evidence referred to above, that 
the gospel is practically laying hold of the Boers in their relations to the 
blacks. 


“Three years ago a religious awakening began among these Boers in the 
northern part of Natal, and the genuineness of this interest was shown by 
their desire to reach the Zulus, whom they had regarded as little better than 
animals. There are now fifteen preaching places where the gospel is pro- 
claimed, and which Mr. Scott says are simply the farmhouses of the Boers. 
He speaks of seeing eighty Boers and three or four hundred Zulus gather to- 
gether for worship. The Zulus come from kraals and villages, both old and 
young, some clothed, but most of them heathen in their blankets. Over one 
hundred in Greytown have been formed into a native church in connection with 
the Dutch church. This work is now being carried forward under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the Dutch farmers, employing three native evangelists. 
One of these evangelists is the son of the Zulu warrior who in 1836, at the 
signal from Dingaan, the cruel tyrant, fell upon the Dutch leader Retief, and 
his party of about seventy men, murdering them all in cold blood. This father 
still lives, and is a member of the Christian Church, and listens gladly to his 
son as he preaches the gospel of peace.” 


After everything had appeared so hopeful for extending missionary 
work into Gungunyanu’s kingdom, the final interview with the king 
dashed all these hopes. A single school, of thirty scholars, had been 
opened by the Portuguese, and on the ground of this they claimed to 
have a mission already established in the kingdom, although there had 
been no religious instruction whatever given. ‘The king’s sentence was: 
“Tell those who sent you, your feet have delayed too long; had you 
been the first here to mourn the death of my father, yours would be the 
place now occupied by the Portuguese. They first came to mourn the 
death of my father. They are my teachers, and the teachers of my 
people. I cannot manage two sets of teachers at one and the same time.” 
French or German Catholics might have been expected to take hold of the 
work in earnest, but who can trust the Portuguese? They are not likely 
to be anything else than mere dogs in the manger. It does not appear 
that they have a single priest in the kingdom. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has missions in South 
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Africa, and so have the Wesleyans, that is the English Methodists. But 
both are accused of somewhat reckless encroachments upon other 
churches: the English High Churchmen, of course, from their well- 
known disdain of all other missionaries in British territory, as both schis- 
matics and dissenters; the Wesleyans, from the disposition which they 
have brought with them from the circumstances of their origin to look 
doubtfully upon the Christianity of others, but especially upon that of 
the German Lutherans, who have a good many missionaries in South 
Africa. It may be that the people of both the High Churchmen and the 
Wesleyans are genuine gains from heathenism. But a taint of suspicion 
resting upon their results makes us less inclined to inquire into them, 
and more inclined to reserve our inquiries into their labors for fields of 
which they have the prior occupancy, and in which, therefore, they have 
the best right. As respects the High Churchmen, — or Anglo-Catholics, 
if that is what we are to call them, — the broad fraternity of the Univer- 
sities’ Mission shows how entirely practicable it is for them to avoid 
schismatical intrusions under the name of opposition to schism upon 
other men’s line of things made ready to their hand. Bishop Selwyn, 
too, when in New Zealand, although he represented this school of Church- 
manship, or something not far from it, declared that St. Paul’s principle, 
of proclaiming the gospel only where Christ had not been proclaimed 
before, was one which he had religiously made his own. Better proof 
this of his being in the apostolic succession than if he could have estab- 
lishéd an unbroken line of ordinations up to St. Paul himself, which Car- 
dinal Newman concedes to be something impossible without a miracle. 
For, as Origen says, “ He that has Peter’s virtues has Peter’s keys.” 
High Churchmanship and Low Churchmanship are both very good things, 
but only within the limits of Christianity. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


The English Baptists have twenty-two missionaries and one female 
school-teacher on the Upper Congo. These, of course, are as yet princi- 
pally doing pioneer work. They have, in their little steamer The 
Peace, done a good deal of exploring work. One of them, Mr. Grenfell, 
in a speech made in England in 1887, put the amount of navigable water- 
way on the Congo and its branches at not less than 6,000 miles. He 
says: “ What we know concerning the Congo and its tributaries proves 
it to be one of the most wonderful systems of natural canals on the face 
of the globe. If we take a quarter of a million of square miles, occupy- 
ing the central portion of the basin of the Congo, we can find no place 
within that area more than fifty miles away from one of the navigable 
arteries. If we extend that area to half a million square miles, we can- 
not reach any point more than a hundred miles away from one of the 
navigable channels in communication with Stanley Pool. These chan- 
nels are the routes by which commerce and civilization and Christianity 
—and we must take care that Christianity is not the least of the trio — 
have access to the Southern Soudan, to the Egyptian Soudan, to the 
Empire of Uganda, to Tanganyika, and the Albert Nyanza, and to the 
Empire of Muatayamvo in the South.” 

Mr. Grenfell protests energetically against the shallow notion that 
anybody will do for a missionary to the negroes. An inferior man will 
not do for a missionary anywhere. Only a strong personality can break 
through the narrowness of imagining his tribal peculiarities to be iden- 
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tical with human nature. A missionary to the negroes need not always be 
what is specifically called intellectual. But a strong will and strong good 
sense he must have, for strong good sense is almost specifically a negro 
characteristic. ‘Uncle Remus ” is a true type of the negro. Wherever 
a pious weakling may be in place, it certainly is not in Africa. And, as 
Mr. Grenfell suggests, the negroes are not, as some call the Indians, ** an 
evening race.” ‘They seem to be rather a morning race. Africa belongs 
to them in the future as in the present. Men of a master-instinct for 
laying foundations will find enough to engage them to the full in the 
Dark Continent. 

Banza Manteka is one of the stations of the American Baptists. Mr. 
G-enfell says of it: “When I last past through Banza Manteka, three 
years ago, it was the stronghold of many gross forms of superstition. It 
seemed the most unpromising place on the whole route, and one of the 
last places to give us any hope of a harvest. It seemed as though the 
Lord had chosen the most unpromising places to reveal Himself in might 
and power, and to encourage us to go forward. As we neared the town, 
before entering into it, we encountered a band of native evangelists ‘ go- 
ing forth,’ constrained alone by their loyalty to their Lord. They had 
not been sent by the missionary ; he did not know anything about it till 
we told him we had met the men. When we got inside the town we 
found ourselves in quite a native Christian atmosphere, — people had for- 
saken their old state, they had burnt their idols, and were earnest and 
attentive to all the outward observances of Christianity.” —- The “ heavy 
and bewildering losses” of European missionaries on the Congo have 
been a great drawback. How far acclimatization is possible and what 
is to be done in view of its limitations are very grave questions. ‘The 
case of Mr. Shindler, one of the English Baptist missionaries, seems at 
least to show that it ought to be treated as a very grave offense in a 
white man on the Congo to walk where he can be carried. Americans, 
used to torrid summer heats, will probably endure better than English- 
men. — The following is a little touch of description: ‘ Presently we 
came to daylight, and emerged on a narrow ridge. On one side a steep 
forest slope, on the other a grand sight—a gorge 900 feet deep and 
half a mile wide, extending far into the plateau; the blackest forest 
everywhere in it and on its sides, except a cliff of gleaming white sand 
of about 200 feet in height, commencing from about 500 feet up. In 
front lay the beautiful valley of the Ntsele, flanked on either side by the 
plateau, 1,100 feet above the river.” 

A convert of the Baptists, named Nlemvo, had “learnt that his uncle 
was dead, and that he was once more chief of his town, and a noble of 
Congo, having the style and title of Ngudi-ankama Tulante. But he 
made up his mind to have nothing to do with it, for he had already 
found that to be chief he must follow country custom, and authorize, in- 
deed instigate, witch palavers. His people would not have him as a 
Christian, and he would not sell his soul for the chieftainship of an 
African village.” — Nlemvo’s mother had just died, and he gave her an 
honorable funeral, which is thus described : “The body was brought out 
of the house wrapped in leaves and twenty-four yards of cloth as the 
first wrapping. Then they spread on the ground Nlemvo’s part of the 
shroud, one hundred and fifty yards of cloth; with this the body was 
enshrouded, and then outside of all came my gift of six yards of cream 
satin, fastened with scarlet braid. The firing of guns had announced to 
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the neighborhood that the funeral was in progress. The women folk 
wailed loudly, and we formed the funeral procession.” 

After the burial, the Rev. Mr. Bentley, with prayer, addressed the 
people on the meaning of death, and the hope and way of life. ‘ Every 
one must have felt that Nlemvo, with all these new strange Christian 
ideas and customs, at least gave his mother an honorable and worthy 
burial, and his white man came himself to show his respect. The funeral 
is a most important matter in a Kongo’s mind; for this he trades and 
toils and sins. A great man will have a number of sheep and goats 
and pigs, not to eat at any near time, but for the feast at his funeral. 
The bundles of cloth wrapped in skins, and so carefully stored in his 
house, are for his shroud and towards the funeral expenses; if some 
part is used in trade, it is only that the pile may be increased, and that 
for the one great purpose. But for this, what incentive would there be 
to work and energy in this land where so little is needed’ Nlemvo’s 
presence and respect in this matter, and the proper fulfilment of the 
native customs, was very important, and would go far towards removing 
the prejudice against these too new customs and religious ideas which 
seem to them so subversive of all proprieties.” 

Mr. Grenfell, in a letter written from Stanley Pool, November 30, 
1888, says: “The steamer Stanley is just down with news of Mr. Stan- 
ley having returned to a point within a few days of the Falls, and of his 
having communicated with Tippoo Tib. It is said no letters have come 
down from him. The loads left by the late Major Bartellot’s expedi- 
tion are now in Stanley’s hands on their way to Emin, with whom Stan- 
ley had left his white men, while he himself came back for the second 
detachment. This is good news for Central Africa, and is full of promise 
for the future. The Congo is now more conclusively than ever the great 
water-way to the very heart of Africa, and I pray that Christ’s messen- 
gers may speedily recognize it, and in no stinted measure take advantage 
of it.” 

The “ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” for February, 1888, speaking of 
various appearances of providential opportuneness in the establishment 
of the Congo Free State, says: “The Free State was formed at a time 
when, in equatorial Africa, there was one great race with one language. 
The Congo basin — indeed, all that vast territory which stretches (roughly 
‘ speaking) from six degrees north latitude to Cape Colony — is inhabited 
by the Bantus, who are the typical negroes and the greatest of African 
races. To be sure, there are among this people many tribes, with their 
various linguistic differences. But the dialects spoken are cognate, and 
belong to ‘ one great language or family of languages.’ Mr. R. N. Cust, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, is quoted as saying that ‘The Bantu lan- 
guages are soft, pliant, and flexible to an almost unlimited extent. Their 
grammatical principles are founded on the most systematic and philo- 
sophical basis, and the number of words may be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent. They are capable of expressing all the nicer shades 
of thought and feeling, and perhaps no other languages of the world are 
eapable of more definiteness and precision of expression.’ What a won- 
derful provision is this for the translation of God’s Word, and for the 
easy acquisition of the vernacular by the Christian missionary! We are 
reminded forcibly of the providential preparation of the world for the 
coming of Christ, by the spread of the Greek language in its Hellenistic 
form.” 
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The number of converts in the Congo Mission of the American Bap- 
tists is stated at 1,060, of whom about 200 have already been baptized. 
Three Christians have lately been put to death by the heathen. — The 
“ Baptist Magazine” has a very good summary of Central African Prot- 
estant missions. ‘“ Looking at a map of equatorial Africa, and casting 
our eye down the West Coast, we see a number of older stations, each 
separated from the other by a distance of from two to four hundred 
miles, — the Baptist Missionary Society at the Cameruns, the American 
Presbyterians at the Gabun, the American Baptist Missionary Union at 
the mouth of the Congo, the American Methodist Episcopal Mission at 
the Coanza, and near Benguela are missionaries of the American Board. 
From different points along the West Coast missions are being pushed 
into the interior. But at present the centre of attraction seems to be 
the Congo and its newly discovered fields, so full of rich promise. On 
the lower course of the river we find the Swedish Missionary Society 
with its station in the cataract region. Bishop Taylor of the Methodist 
Church is zealously prosecuting his work at Stanley Pool, and is reach- 
ing out into the regions beyond. The American and English Baptists 
have already eleven stations on the Congo, and are endeavoring to stretch 
their chain of missions from the Atlantic Ocean to Stanley Falls. Pass- 
ing across the continent to the eastern coast, we find the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the London Missionary Society, the United Methodists, the 
Universities’ Mission, and the Scotch Missions (of both the Free and the 
Established Church). These societies have been extending their labor 
westward, till some of them, by the heroism of such men as Bishop 
Hannington, have reached the Great Lakes; and already the London 
Missionary Society has established itself on the upper waters of the 
Congo.” The comparison is made, and may well be made, with the 
workmen in the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and it might be made with those 
ancient workmen of Siloam, who, in the Hebrew of their recovered 
inscription, boast how, at the two ends of the sacred channel, “‘ workmen 
lifted up tool against tool,” till they met in the middle. “ We may 
believe that in the very near future these laborers of Christ will meet 
and join hands in the centre of the Continent.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


CHURCH INCORPORATION. 


AxnovuT two years ago the legislature of Massachusetts passed an act 
authorizing the incorporation of ecclesiastical bodies, and allowing them 
to assume the entire management of their temporal affairs. Many 
churches have taken advantage of this opportunity to dispense with the 
services of a “society” ; and others undoubtedly would, were they aware 
of the simplicity of the necessary steps. The order of procedure is as 
follows: Some member of the church must post, in a conspicuous place 
near one of the main entrances of their place of worship, at least fifteen 
entire days before the appointed time, a notice to the members of the 
church that a meeting is to be held for the purpose of organizing a church 
corporation. 

On assembling at the appointed hour and place, a temporary clerk 
should be elected by ballot ; all resident members of the church, of twenty- 
one years of age and over, without distinction of sex, and none others, 
having the privilege of voting and holding office. 
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After the oath has been administered to the clerk by a justice of the 
peace, or some other duly authorized official, the election by ballot of a 
moderator is in order. An affirmative majority vote, of those present 
and voting, in favor of incorporation is sufficient. This having been se- 
cured, some person or committee may present a series of by-laws for the 
proposed corporation, which, after discussion, should be voted upon arti- 
cle by article. 

Then follows the election, by ballot, of the officers, including a “ Stand- 
ing Committee” of not less than three nor more than seven members, 
and any others required by the by-laws, the oath being administered to 
the permanent clerk. 

The call for the meeting (with the sworn statement of the subscriber 
that the legal requirements had been fulfilled), the records of the meeting, 
including the by-laws adopted and the officers elected (with the sworn 
statements of the temporary clerk and of the permanent clerk as to their 
accuracy), and a formal application for incorporation, signed by a ma- 
jority of the “ Standing Committee ” elected by the corporation, should 
be sent to the Commissioner of Corporations in Boston, with five dollars. 
In due time the papers of incorporation will be forwarded. 

The church can become a corporation without any action on the part 
of the “ society,” even against the wish of the “ society,” but cannot pos- 
sess itself of the property nor assume the society’s privileges and obliga- 
tions, until the latter by a three-fourths vote of those present and voting 
at a duly called meeting has sanctioned the transfer. One church was 
quietly incorporated, and in about a year the “society” voluntarily gave 
place to it; and another incorporated church now is waiting patiently 
and expectantly for the ‘society ” to abdicate, that the church may be- 
come the temporal and spiritual sovereign in her own domain, 

Unless by-laws specifically state restrictions and conditions of mem- 
bership, all resident church-members of twenty-one years of age and 
upward are, in virtue of that membership, members of the corporation ; 
and though not present at the meeting, share all the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the corporation. The property of the corporation clone, 
and not that of its members, is liable for its financial obligations. 

All papers, for some of which there are blank forms, should be drawn 
and all steps taken under the direction of legal counsel. 

Most churches, thus far, under this act, have incorporated the ecclesias- 
tical body, thereby making all its acts corporate. This method presents 
serious objections. A corporation should have certain technical restric- 
tions which would embarrass a church. Every corporation meeting, for 
example, should be announced one week previous by a posted written 
notice. A church, however, should be free to transact business at any of 
its regular gatherings. How often invitations to councils and other such 
matters present themselves and demand immediate action! A corpora- 
tion allowing the transaction of business on all such occasions, without 
previous notice, would be sadly defective ; but a church, restricted as a 
corporation should be, often would be hampered. 

But another more serious objection presents itself. If the church is 
thus incorporated, all church-members under twenty-one are excluded 
from voting in the calling of a pastor, the election of spiritual officers, and 
in the settlement of every ecclesiastical as well as financial question. 

If any limitation in church suffrage is necessary, spiritual qualifica- 
tions rather than age should be made the test. 

VOL. XI.— NO. 69. 22 
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How many earnest consecrated Christians, some now efficient officers, 
some faithful teachers, would be excluded from active participation in 
deciding the action of the church! Such exclusion is inexpedient, unfair, 
and fortunately not necessary. 

The Eastern Avenue Church of Springfield, being without a “ society,” 
desired incorporation, but objected to such restrictions. 

Counsel having been consulted, it was found that all the advantages of 
incorporation without these disadvantages could be secured by the follow- 
ing plan. The ecclesiastical organization is left intact, as in any church 
having a “society,” with its customary privileges and responsibilities, 
and with its own officers, by-laws, and records. 

As in the other plan of securing incorporation, a meeting is called of 
resident church-members of twenty-one years of age and upward. They 
vote however not that the church shall be incorporated; but that a cor- 
poration shall be formed with its own by-laws, officers, and records; that 
its membership shall consist of all resident members, of twenty-one years 
of age and upward, of that particular church ; that its object shall be to 
hold the property and manage the temporal affairs of that church; and 
that it shall have only such powers as the church intrusts to it. The result 
is, an ecclesiastical church and a corporate church, which really are iden- 
tical — the former transacting all ecclesiastical business according to 
customary methods and allowing all church-members full privileges, the 
latter managing the financial affairs according to legal requirements and 
withholding the ballot from minors. 

No confusion need arise, even in daily conversation, the one being 
termed the church and the other the corporation. Nor is this plan, 
whereby the same individuals act both as an unincorporated ecclesiastical 
body and as an incorporated financial company, without precedent. In 
one case in Springfield it has worked satisfactorily several years without 
friction or confusion. 

Thus all the advantages of church incorporation can be secured with- 
out these disadvantages, and the law proves to be eminently satisfactory. 

Edwin H. Byington. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Nore. — Since writing the above I came across the following, which shows 
that the plan under consideration is not new, but falls in the line of the devel- 
opment of Congregational polity. Rev. H. M. Dexter in the “ Congregational 
Quarterly ” of October, 1864, in an article on the Church and Parish, says : 
“There are three methods under which the ordinary work of an ecclesiastical 
organization in any given locality may be performed, its offices sustained, and 
its labors upon the world around managed. . 

I. The Church, simple and alone. This is ‘the New Testament plan. : 

II. The Church, for all secular purposes acting as a parish, This would in- 
volve the existence of a legally formed ‘‘society’’ or parish, whose constitu- 
tion should identify its membership with that of the church. The result 
would be that the same individuals would constitute both the Church and 
Society, and when acting in one form and under one set of by-laws would be 
the church, and when acting in another form and another set of by-laws 
would be the parish. . . 

III. The Church and Parish, the common method of the present time.’ 

E. H. B. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


Tue religious element affects two great questions in British politics, — 
our national education, and the Church of England as a political institu- 
tion established by law. Both of these questions have been prominent 
lately. The position of the national education question is in brief this: 
that the schools and colleges under the control of Anglican clergymen 
demand additional money grants from the Government, which the House 
of Commons is unwilling to allow unless the education given is more 
efficient, or unless popular control takes the place of the management 
of the clergy. The Government some months ago introduced for the 
approval of Parliament a new Education Code, regulating afresh the re- 
quirements expected of schools entitled to state aid: this code was gen- 
erally admitted to be a great advance from an educational point of view ; 
but it was unsatisfactory to the clergy, because it demanded better in- 
struction, better schools, and wider range of subjects, without giving what 
they considered an adequate increase of grant. The result is that this 
new code has been withdrawn, and educationalists must be still content 
with a lower standard of instruction till the quarrel between the parties 
of clerical and popular control can be settled, or the government of the 
day is strong and determined enough to displease one or both of them. 
In like manner, a bill introduced into Parliament to promote technical 
education has failed to become law, chiefly owing to this same rivalry be- 
tween the clerical and popular parties. It is certainly a deplorable fact 
that national ends of admitted utility and value are sacrificed to ecclesias- 
tical jealousy of the people or popular jealousy of the church. 

The constitutional aspect of the religious problem, the question of 
retaining a state church, was prominent at the general election of 1885, 
since which it has retreated into the background. But it is now begin- 
ning again to excite attention. This is partly due to a motion in favor 
of the disestablishment of the church in Wales having been brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons: the motion, though lost by fifty-three 
votes, was supported by the official members of the Liberal party, which 
is now pledged to carry out this reform when it again attains to power. 
It is true that Mr. Gladstone, the great Liberal leader, took no part in 
the debate nor in the voting, but he has since explained his action, and 
his adhesion to disestablishment for Wales has been given. At the same 
time Mr. Gladstone spoke of the claim of the Scotch to the disestablish- 
ment of their Kirk, which he considers an easier, if not a more desirable, 
object. He even referred to the disestablishment of the church in Eng- 
land with qualified approval, but viewing this as an event which would 
not be in his lifetime. 

Though the disestablishment of the Church of England may not be at 
present within the range of practical politics, it is not far outside that 
range, and it might easily be brought within it. ‘The trial of the Bishop 
of Lincoln for ritualistic practices, to which reference has been made in 
previous “ Notes from England,” continues to progress very slowly ; but 
the progress made during the last three months gives encouragement to 
those whose sympathies are with the prosecution: the Court of the Arch- 
bishop decided that it had jurisdiction to try him, and decided against 
the plea that a bishop is not included in the word “minister,” a plea 
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which if established would have succeeded in preventing his condemna- 
tion. If, as seems quite possible, the Bishop be finally condemned and 
commanded to desist from these ritualistic ceremonies in question, the 
position of the Church of England may become very critical. The Bishop 
has the sympathy of a majority of the clergy, and of a large number of 
very vigorous and enthusiastic laymen, who desire to have freedom, as 
their leader, Lord Halifax, lately said, “to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion, the Mass in English, in the old traditional way.” This party 
claims that “ it is impossible to dissociate ritual from doctrine.” Conse- 
quently, if the Bishop of Lincoln is condemned for celebrating the 
‘**Mass”’ in the way which he deems absolutely essential, one cannot say 
how the position of the disestablishment question may not be altered or 
improved, possibly even by a large number of churchmen favoring free- 
dom from state control as their only means of attaining what they con- 
sider essential truth. 


Another question, semi-political and semi-ecclesiastical, which is a con- 
stant bone of contention, is the question of tithes. There is at present 
before Parliament a bill which aims at making the collection of tithes 
more easy for the clergy and other possessors of tithes. The bill is 
likely to be dropped before long ; but discussion upon it has shown what 
a complicated and dangerous subject this is. Tithes are paid in England 
on the value of land at a rate varying with the average price of corn ; 
in some places the land is tithe free; but in most parishes, especially in 
agricultural parts, it is a serious burden. Generally the tithes go to the 
clergyman of the parish, and in these cases the payment may be a griev- 
ance if the people are dissatisfied with their clergyman, or the tithe- 
payer is not a member of the Established Church. In some parts the 
tithes go to persons or corporate bodies at a distance ; for instance, some 
parishes in Wales pay their tithes to colleges of Oxford University, from 
which they derive no benefit whatever, or a very distant and uncertain 
benefit: here tithes are felt to be intolerable, and the demand is for a 
radical reform which shall hand over the tithes to local objects, such as 
educational institutions or relief of local taxation. The whole question 
is one of extraordinary complexity and difficulty, and time alone will de- 
cide whether it can be satisfactorily handled apart from, or in conjunc- 
tion with, the disestablishment of the church. 


During the last month a social event has excited interest among all 
classes, — the betrothal and marriage of the eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Wales to the Earl (now the Duke) of Fife. Of course any event of 
this kind gives endless opportunities for gossip and rumor, and is a god- 
send to the illustrated papers. But it has also roused a political contro- 
versy, as the announcement of the betrothal was accompanied by a mes- 
sage from her Majesty the Queen to the House of Commons requesting 
that provision be made for the eldest son and eldest daughter of the heir- 
apparent. As the total cost of the royal family is nearly one million 
sterling per annum, some members of Parliament have been unwilling 
to sanction any further grant to the royal family, and considerably over 
one hundred members were willing to undergo the unpleasant reproach 
of want of loyalty by voting against any further grant. This is taken to 
show that, if at the beginning of another reign the Liberal party are in 
power, the present method of paying the royal family will be altered. 
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A large sum is now voted from the Consolidated Fund for what is called 
the Civil List, which provides for the cost of the court officials, the main- 
tenance of the royal palaces, parks, yachts, ete. Besides this, the Queen 
has sixty thousand pounds (300,000 dollars) annually for her own privy 
purse, and sums over from the Civil List are transferred to the privy purse 
of the Crown. Owing largely to the comparative retirement in which 
Queen Victoria has lived for several years, large sums are known to have 
been so handed over to her privy purse, and it has been stated, and not 
denied, that her private savings amount to upwards of three millions. 
The secrecy which shrouds the actual truth, and the suggestions and sus- 
picions thereby aroused, are no doubt unfortunate, and the cause of some 
discontent. This feeling has been aggravated by the fact that a number 
of the daughters and granddaughters of the Queen have married German 
princes, more or less impecunious, and have received through them allow- 
ances or dowries, which have come from the English tax-payer’s pocket. 
All this may possibly be altered at the beginning of a new reign, when 
the money arrangements for the maintenance of the royal dignity are 
revised and determined afresh. Any objection to our monarchy on the 
mere ground of its expense is felt by all serious politicians to be of very 
little weight ; but in a democracy, such as Britain is now more and more 
becoming, such objections may have a sinister influence. Open republican 
ideas are rarely expressed among us; and it is felt that a monarchical 
constitution is well adapted to preserve the sense of unity and solidarity, 
which is not readily understood in all parts of a vast empire on which 
the sun never sets, and which contains so many differences of climate, 
language, race, religion, and institutions. 


Mention may be made of two books, which are both hopeful signs of 
the times, and which show the desire to understand the historical and 
political development of other countries as well as of our own. “ The 
Swiss Confederation,” by Sir F. O. Adams and C. D. Cunningham (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1889), describes the growth of the Swiss Republic and 
its present political and social life. An Englishman reading it longs for 
his own country to learn from the Swiss how the public services may be 
economically as well as efficiently carried out, and the lesson of a simple, 
harmonious, and most thorough system of national education. The 
study of Swiss politics ought to be of value to our statesmen, and the 
recent Swiss experiment of making the liquor traffic a Government mo- 
nopoly, which is only just noted in this book, may be productive of very 
good results. Americans ought to find this work of value, if only be- 
cause it contains a chapter on the comparison of Swiss and United States 
political institutions. 

Dr. Sophie Bryant’s “Celtic Ireland” (London, Kegan Paul, 1889) 
is a study of the Celtic racial element in the history and customs of the 
“ sister isle,” and indirectly suggests that a solution of the Irish Question 
in politics must start by recognizing the national sentiment of the Irish 
people. The book does not lay claim to original research, but is remark- 
able in connecting antiquarian and historical learning with the life and 
problems of to-day: as such it is a type of book not yet sufficiently 
common. 

Joseph King, Jr. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Darwinism : An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection with some of 
its Applications. By ALFRED RvussELL Watiace. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


No one could discover from a perusal of this book that Mr. Wallace 
had come near to anticipating Darwin in the statement of the great 
theory to which the latter has given his name. Not only is Mr. Wallace 
silent as to his own part in the matter, but he declares that the whole 
educated public has come to accept the origin of species from other 
allied species by the ordinary process of natural birth as unquestionable, 
and that “this vast, this totally unprecedented change in public opinion 
has been the result of the work of one man.” He maintains enthusi- 
astically that Darwin is “ the Newton of Natural History,” and that his 
discovery has not only thrown a flood of light on the process of develop- 
ment of the whole organic world, but has also “ established a firm founda- 
tion for all future study of nature.” Such generous suppression of all 
personal jealousy under circumstances involving the most illustrious 
crown of fame that this generation has bestowed, strongly prepossess the 
reader in Mr. Wallace’s favor. 

The aim of his work is to restate the theory of the origin of species, sup- 
porting it by selections from the enormous mass of evidence that has accu- 
mulated since Darwin wrote, and to examine the attempts that have been 
made — not indeed to overthrow the theory, for that can hardly be said 
to have been seriously attempted — but to minimize the agency of natural 
selection and to subordinate it to laws of variation, of use and disuse, 
of intelligence and of heredity. Although many of the questions con- 
sidered, such as the effect of isolation, the “swamping” results of inter- 
crossing, the sterility of hybrids, and the extent to which variations exist, 
are of interest chiefly to professed naturalists, yet the facts that are 
brought forward as throwing light upon these questions are too striking 
to be uninteresting to any reader. On the other hand, the evidence for 
natural selection, as a principle, consists largely of matter with which 
naturalists are well acquainted, but which has a peculiar fascination for 
those who are not familiar with the subject, or who have not considered 
the significance of these facts. No one can read without delight the 
wonderful instances of adaptation related in the chapters upon “The 
Origin and Uses of Colour in Animals,” and “ Warning Coloration and 
Mimicry.” In collections of evidence of this character there is a singular 
blending of the pleasure arising from the intrinsic charm of the facts 
with that arising from their aptness as proofs. As modern states rival 
one another in the assiduity with which they build armored vessels that 
can resist heavy ordnance, and then invent ordnance that can demolish 
these vessels, so throughout nature there is an incessant contrivance of 
defensive and offensive structures and faculties, a never-ending process 
of adaptation to the requirements of the struggle for existence. Although 
Mr. Wallace is not gifted with a particularly graphic style, — his style 
is, indeed, to us nearly indistinguishable from that of Darwin, — yet he 
develops his argument with such judgment and skill, and with such a 
wealth of knowledge, that its effect is overwhelming. 

We shall select a single instance illustrating the theory of warning 
colors, which is instructive because the power of predicting what will 
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happen in a given case is a test of the truth of a theory. Mr. Belt found 
in Nicaragua a little frog “ gorgeously dressed in a livery of red and 
blue, which did not attempt concealment, and was very abundant, a com- 
bination of characters which convinced him that it was uneatable. He 
therefore took a few specimens home with him, and gave them to his 
fowls and ducks, but none would touch them. At last, by throwing down 
pieces of meat, for which there was a great competition among the 
poultry, he managed to entice a young duck into snatching up one of the 
little frogs. Instead of swallowing it, however, the duck instantly threw 
it out of its mouth, and went about jerking its head as if trying to get 
rid of some unpleasant taste.” 

On one point Mr. Wallace is more Darwinian than Darwin — the de- 
velopment of male ornament under the influence of female preference. 
He argues that in the struggle for existence any attempt to select mere 
ornament would be utterly nugatory, unless the most ornamented always 
coincide with “the fittest” in every other respect; while, if they do so 
coincide, then any selection of ornament is altogether superfluous. In 
fact, as he maintains, ornament is the natural product and direct outcome 
of superabundant health and vigor, and female selection is a superfluous 
explanation. We do not clearly see why it should not be at least a co- 
operating cause, nor how the many cases of unornamented males are to 
be accounted for; but this is a question for professed naturalists to deal 
with. 

The principal value of this work for most readers lies in its lucid and 
succinct statements of Darwinian theory, and in its classification of facts 
according to their availability as evidence. On this account it will be 
found a convenient manual for the use of those who desire to be informed 
of the present state of scientific thought upon these important subjects. 
For a large class of readers, however, its interest will chiefly consist in 
the emphatic expression of the author’s opinions upon certain collateral 
matters. Many writers have dwelt upon the struggle for existence as 
presenting so vast an amount of cruelty and pain as to be revolting to 
our humanity, and as rendering the belief in an all-wise and benevolent 
Ruler of the universe impossible. The author quotes the language of a 
brilliant writer, Mr. Winwood Reade : — 

‘Pain, grief, disease, and death, are these the inventions of a loving 
God? That no animal shall rise to excellence except by being fatal to 
the life of others, is this the law of a kind Creator? It is useless to say 
that pain has its benevolence, that massacre has its merey. Why is it so 
ordained that bad should be the raw material of good? Pain is not the 
less pain because it is useful; murder is not less murder because it is con- 
ducive to development. Here is blood upon the hand still, and all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it.” 

In opposition to this view, which has been recently advanced by Pro- 
fessor Huxley as fatal to the theory of the benevolent government of the 
world, Mr. Wallace boldly asserts that there is good reason to believe 
that the supposed torments and miseries of animals have been greatly 
exaggerated, being chiefly the reflection of the imagined sensations of 
cultivated men and women in similar circumstances, and that the amount 
of suffering caused by the struggle for existence among animals is alto- 
gether insignificant. His chief points are the freedom from the anticipa- 
tion of death enjoyed by animals, resulting probably in the almost per- 
petual enjoyment of their lives; the absence of pain in cases of death by 
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violence ; and the positive pleasures with which the lives of most animals 
are filled. For the development of this argument we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. ‘The conclusion is that the struggle for exist- 
ence really brings about the maximum of life and the enjoyment of life 
with the minimum of suffering and pain. 

While Mr. Wallace fully accepts the descent of man from some an- 
cestral form common to man and the anthropoid apes, he wholly repudi- 
ates the conclusion that the spiritual nature of man has been derived 
under the same laws of variation and natural selection. He claims that 
there are a number of mental faculties which either do not exist at all, 
or exist in a very rudimentary condition in savages, but appear almost 
suddenly and in perfect development in the higher civilized races. The 
characteristics of these faculties are inconsistent with the action of the 
law of natural selection in their production, and some other cause is 
necessary to account for them. This cause is man’s spiritual nature ; and 
to the objection that this is calling in a new cause, the reply is made that 
there are at least three stages in the development of the organic world 
when some new cause must have come into operation. These stages are: 
first, the change from inorganic to organic; second, the introduction of 
sensation or consciousness; and, third, the appearance of the moral 
nature in man. ‘This view is summed up in a spirited passage, from 
which we extract a few sentences : — 

“Those who admit my interpretation of the evidence now adduced — 
strictly scientific evidence in its appeal to facts which are clearly what 
ought not to be on the materialistic theory — will be able to accept the 
spiritual nature of man as not in any way inconsistent with the theory 
of evolution, but as dependent on those fundamental laws and causes 
which furnish the very materials for evolution to work with. They will 
also be relieved from the crushing mental burthen imposed upon those 
who — maintaining that we, in common with the rest of nature, are but 
products of the blind eternal forces of the universe —. . . have to con- 
template a not very distant future in which all this glorious earth — 
which for untold millions of years has been slowly developing forms of 
life and beauty to culminate at last in man — shall be as if it had never 
existed ; who are compelled to suppose that all the slow growths of our 
race struggling towards a higher life, all the agony of martyrs, all the 
groans of victims, all the evil and misery and undeserved suffering of 
the ages, all the struggles for freedom, all the efforts towards justice, all 
the aspirations for virtue and the well-being of humanity, shall absolutely 
vanish, and, ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wrack be- 
hind.’ ” 

To Mr. Wallace and those who hold with him, the universe is a grand, 
consistent whole, adapted in all its parts to the development of spiritual 
beings capable of indefinite life and perfectibility. What is termed . 
“evil” on the earth may be the most efficient means of this development, 
for we know that the noblest faculties of man are strengthened and per- 
fected by struggle and effort. The warfare against physical evils in the 
midst of danger has developed courage and industry ; by the battle with 
moral evil, in all its hydra-headed forms, the nobler qualities of justice 
and mercy and humanity and self-sacrifice have been steadily increasing 
in the world. Such having been man’s development in the past, he has 
before him a still higher future. 

D. McG. Means. 


New York. 
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Worp Sruptes 1n THE NEw TesTAMENT. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., 
Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary. 
Vol. II. The Writings of John ; The Gospel, the Epistles, the Apocalypse. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

By the publication of the second volume of this excellent work, Dr. 
Vincent has inereased the debt already due him from the Christian pub- 
lic. This public is, doubtless, not so limited as the modest author thinks. 
For while “ the critical student of the Greek Testament will find him- 
self here on familiar, and often on rudimental, ground, and will under- 
stand that the book has not been prepared with any design or expecta- 
tion of instructing him,” he will, at the same time, often find here the 
results of critical research in a convenient form, and the mature judg- 
ments of a careful and conservative scholar. 

The plan of the work, with its advantages and liabilities, was well 
discussed by Professor Hincks in his notice of the first volume in the 
ANDOVER Review of January, 1888. 

The aim of this volume does not permit any examination into the 
authorship of these five books of the New Testament, though it is mani- 
fest that Dr. Vincent regards them all as the work of the Apostle John. 
Confidence in his conclusions upon such subjects is, perhaps, slightly 
weakened by his remark that the author names himself in the Apoca- 
lypse and not in the Gospel, because the Gospel is historical, and the 
Apocalypse prophetic, and, therefore, in the latter “the name of the 
author is required as a voucher for the revelations granted him.” If that 
was John’s aim in naming himself he has been singularly unsuccessful. 

This suggests the danger which besets a work of this nature, to which 
Professor Hincks has already called attention, namely, of finding reasons 
for the use, or omission, or choice of words which are not well supported. 
It is very doubtful whether dvjp is used in John i. 30 of Jesus “ with a 
sense of dignity”; since av@pwros is found in very similar passages — 
é. g., iv. 29; vii. 46; ix. 11. Is it not pressing a word too far to say 
that éyévero in i. 3 expresses “ the passage from nothingness into being,” 
so that, in the words of Westcott, quoted with approval, “this statement 
sets aside the notions of eternal matter”? Certainly in i. 30 yéyover, 
referring to Christ, can hardly be used to denote “the passage from 
nothingness into being.” It is remarkable that Dr. Vincent should adopt 
Trench’s distinction between airéw and épwrdw (pp. 202, 259) without 
referring to Dr. Ezra Abbot’s searching monograph upon this distinction, 
which has, doubtless, convinced the majority of scholars that Trench was 
in error. 

The usefulness of the book is much increased by full indexes. A run- 
ning head-line, noting the chapters and verses considered on each page, 
would have added to the ease of reference. 


W. H. Ryder. 


GESCHICHTE DES VoLKES IsRAEL. Von Dr. BERNHARD STADE, Professor an 
der Universitit Giessen. Zweiter Band. I. Geschichte des vorchristlichen 
Judenthums bis zur griechischen Zeit. Von Dr. Bernhard Stade. II. Das 
Ende des jiidischen Staatswesen und die Entstehung des Christenthums. 
Von Lic. theol. Oskar Holtzmann. 8vo, pp. 679. Berlin : Grote’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung. 1888. 


The first volume of this work, the history of Israel down to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 586 B. c., was noticed in the ANDOVER REVIEW 
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for May, 1888, pp. 547 ff. The First Part of the volume now before us, 
by Professor Stade (pp. 1-269), brings us to the close of the period of Per- 
sian domination; the continuation of the history, to the fall of Jerusalem 
in the year 70 A. D., is written by Oskar Holtzmann. 

Professor Stade’s work is distinguished by the same qualities which 
were remarked in the earlier volume. Its greatest merit seems to me to 
be the insight it shows into the movement of religious thought, and the 
author’s quick discernment of the intrinsic worth, as well as the historical 
significance, of the individual. moments in the development. In the 
period to which we have now come, the movement of religious thought is 
the history. The external history of the Jews from the Exile to Alex- 
ander the Great would fill but a few dreary and barren pages. But the 
apprehension, and assimilation into the very flesh and blood of a people, 
of those religious truths which have become the inheritance and blessing 
of the world, is a chapter in the history of human thought — to speak of 
no higher interest — of unsurpassed importance. 

In the first chapters Professor Stade sketches the situation of the Jews 
in Babylonia, which was by no means what the terms Captivity or Exile 
might lead us to think. Deportation was in fact only a kind of compul- 
sory colonization, and in a material sense there can be no doubt that the 
most were before long quite as well off as they had been in the old home. 
But in the overthrow of the national state, and, above all, in the cessa- 
tion of the worship of Yahwe in the Temple on Mount Zion, it seemed 
for a moment as if the national religion had received its death blow. 
The author shows how it came that the religion of Israel overlived this 
catastrophe, and, on the other hand, how it was transformed by it. The 
old popular conception of the character of Yahwe, and of Israel’s rela- 
tion to him, was wholly irreconcilable with what had happened. But 
the prophets had all along foretold this very thing; and now the right- 
eous God they preached had confirmed their words. It was plain that 
they knew Yahwe. Moreover, in this dark hour they alone had the word 
of hope, of deliverance. To them the heart of the people turned and 
recovered faith. 

Ezekiel is the man of this crisis. ‘ He becomes the spiritual father 
and guide of the exiles. The ideas by which the Jewish church was 
gathered out of the exiles have their root in his theology. He taught his 
companions in misfortune to see in the destruction of the city the well- 
deserved punishment of Israel’s moral corruption and the sins of its wor- 
ship, while at the same time he strengthens their trust in God and keeps 
them from despairing of the better future of Israel. He detaches them 
from the past and its ideals by setting before them new ends, and show- 
ing them the way in which they shall regain the favor of God.” It is 
gratifying to see that Stade knows how to do justice to a prophet who, 
though his importance has of late been more fully recognized, has found 
little sympathy or appreciation either among the critics or their opponents. 
The significance of his hard and mechanical doctrine of individual retri- 
bution in that critical hour is brought out with great clearness. It was 
the specific form which the prophetic preaching of repentance took under 
the new conditions. In it Ezekiel starts out from the premises of the 
Deuteronomy. In contrast even to Jeremiah, he condemns the sin of 
Israel by the standard of a law. Of still greater moment is it that 
Ezekiel connects this stern doctrine, not merely with the righteousness 
but with the mercy of God. Its end is correction, not destruction. “ For 
I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: 
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wherefore turn yourselves, and live.” A very interesting chapter is 
given to the Messianic hope of Ezekiel. The restoration is not for Israel’s 
sake or merit, but for His own holy name’s sake, which hath been profaned 
among the nations. “And the nations shall know that I am the Lord, 
saith the Lord God, when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes.” 
The relation of the prophet’s programme for the restoration, in chapters 
40 ff., to the Messianic idea, is properly emphasized. Yahwe’s return to 
Zion is the beginning of the new era. But the condition of his dwelling 
in the midst of his people is that they respect in everything his inviola- 
ble holiness. All the new arrangements of city and temple, all the new 
regulations of life and worship, have one end, — to separate the holy from 
the profane. The golden age can only come to a holy people; to fulfill 
the law of holiness is to bring in the Messianic times. It is easy to say 
that this is the beginning of legalism, that Pharisaism is the final out- 
come of this way of looking at life, that it is a lamentable falling off 
from the idealism of the prophets. But it was only through such an 
education that the ideas of the prophets could become the possession of 
the masses of the people. 

In the light of the new convictions and new ideals which were won in 
the exile, the whole past of the nation appeared in a new character, and 
this change could not but leave its impress on the historical tradition 
itself. The transformation of the national history into theology teaching 
by example the lesson of God’s judgment on Israel’s refusal through all 
the generations to worship Him alone, in the way in which alone He 
would be worshiped, did not begin in the exile. The sweeping judgment 
on which it rests was enunciated by Hosea, as the Northern kingdom was 
hurrying on to its fate. But the Deuteronomic law which made the 
temple in Jerusalem the one place in which Yahwe might be worshiped, 
and put all the local sanctuaries, the high places, under the ban, con- 
demned the whole history of Judah, from the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, as one great disobedience. From this point of view the books 
of Kings were edited. Stade thinks that the Deuteronomistic redaction 
of the books of Samuel and the Judges was later, and in its judgment 
goes a step beyond that of the Kings. I think we shall one day be able to 
show that a good deal of what is called the Deuteronomic element in the 
latter books is older. If we succeed in connecting one of the narratives 
which run through them with the Ephraimite historian, we should have 
to trace his judgment of the earlier periods of the history to the direct 
influence of Hosea. The analysis of these books is, for this and other 
reasons, one of the most important tasks of criticism just now. 

Ezekiel’s sketch of the New Jerusalem includes a revised ritual for 
the Temple. But the cessation of the cultus in the exile made it neces- 
sary that the old liturgical tradition of the priests should be reduced to 
writing, in order to preserve it against the restoration. Hence the exten- 
sive collections of ancient usage which we now find incorporated in the 
so-called Priest’s Code. 

The other great prophet of the Exile, the author of Isaiah 40-66, also 
receives a full and appreciative treatment. His lofty and inspiring con- 
ception of God, the creator and ruler of the universe ; of his world pur- 
pose of salvation; and of Israel’s prophetic mission to the world, make 
him the theologian among the prophets. From Ezekicl and Deutero- 
Isaiah flow the two main currents of Judaism, — the one exclusive and 
formal, the other spiritual and universal. Talmudical Judaism may be 
regarded as the outcome of the one, Christianity of the other. Rather, 
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they typify two eternal tendencies which may be traced in every age in 
both religions. 

The return of a part of the exiles in 537 B. c., and the attempt to re- 
establish political and religious institutions in Palestine, in accordance 
with the convictions which had been gained in Babylon, on the basis of 
the enlarged Deuteronomic law, is the subject of the Second Book. To 
the understanding of the situation, it is essential to bear in mind that the 
leaders and the people were full of the thought that in them the fulfill- 
ment of the Messianic hope was already begun. The prophets of the 
time, Haggai and Zechariah, connect the realization of these expectations 
with the rebuilding of the Temple. Zechariah sees in Zerubbabel the 
offshoot of David’s house who shall sit and rule upon his throne. These 
hopes were not fulfilled. As time went on, the contradiction between the 
ideal and the actual staggered faith and cut the nerve of action. A time 
of religious and moral decadence succeeded. Godliness had lost its end. 
The situation of the returned exiles in the midst of the people of the 
land, that is, the descendants of the Israelite population which had 
escaped deportation, was one of peculiar peril. By alliance and inter- 
marriage with them, the new religious community was in danger of losing 
its distinctive character, and with it all the gains of the bitter experience 
of exile. 

The work of Ezra must be regarded from this point of view. At the 
critical moment he came from Babylon, bringing with him “the law of 
his God which was in his hand.” We have no reason to suppose that he 
was the author of this law book. “ He makes far more the impression of a 
reformer than a writer.” Rather the law was the product of the labors 
of the priestly circles in Babylon which had long busied themselves, not 
only with the study of the laws that had been handed down to them, but, 
after the example of Ezekiel, with new regulations adapted to the new 
needs. In form the work is as far as possible from being a code of law. 
It is an account of the origin of the sacred institutions of Israel. And 
its fundamental theory is, that the blessings which the prophets, Ezekiel 
included, expect in the Messianic future, were in the actual possession of 
Israel at the beginning of its history. In accordance with this theory 
the whole ritual, which Ezekiel had brought into such close connection 
with the Messianic hope, is ascribed to Moses. In this the authors went 
beyond the Deuteronomy on the same road, The characteristics of the 
priestly law are clearly stated, and, as in the case of Ezekiel, Stade deals 
with the legislative development more justly and in a more historic 
spirit than most of the critics of the school of Reuss, who sometimes 
speak of it in terms which savor more of prejudice than of insight. 

The Third Book covers the century from Ezra and Nehemiah to Alex- 
ander the Great. The external history is almost a blank, and it has been 
customary to treat the internal history as equally barren. Recent criti- 
cism, however, assigns to this period no inconsiderable part of the Old 
Testament literature. Here belongs the second working-over of the his- 
torical tradition represented by the Chronicles. These books show 
everywhere the influence of the Priest’s Code, as the earlier historical 
books do of the Deuteronomy. To this period, too, Stade ascribes most 
of the Psalms, which bear the unmistakable impress of post-exilic 
piety. The guilds of Temple singers cultivated sacred poetry and music, 
composing in the first instance for the public worship of the Temple. 
Having this liturgical character, the Psalms are primarily the voice of 
the worshiping congregation, not of the individual. The author thus 
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puts himself on the side of Olshausen, Reuss, Cheyne, Smend, and others 
in a controversy which has not yet closed. In consequence of the false 
formulation of the much disputed question of prediction and fulfillment, 
the Messianic element in the Psalter has not, in recent times, been recog- 
nized as it should. In reality it is “ the most Messianic book of the Old 
Testament.” In the contradiction between what was and what ought to 
be, the Jewish church sustained itself chiefly by this hope, and there are 
comparatively few Psalms in which it does not find some expression. 

The Messianic hope was nourished by the study of the prophetic 
writings, which in this period was pursued with much earnestness. The 
seattered oracles were collected and put together. They had long been 
revered as sacred Scriptures; they now acquired canonical authority. 
They are, like the Pentateuch, writings in which the will of God is re- 
vealed, and by which his people have to regulate their life. This way of 
looking at them, while it was not quite just in an historical or religious 
point of view, had one great advantage. The ethical teaching of the 
prophets took its place beside the ritual law, supplementing it, and avert- 
ing the danger that morals should either be completely overshadowed by 
ceremonial, or degenerate into it. The prophets’ wider thought of the 
world and God’s purpose for it was there to correct the exclusiveness of 
the church. In them the universal significance of the kingdom of God 
was proclaimed, as well as those demands which God makes, over and 
above the law, on the heart and conduct of man. The collection of the 
prophetic writings must have been accompanied by a redaction similar to 
that which attended the completion, in the same age, of the Pentateuch. 
The very form in which they had been transmitted made this necessary, 
still more the character of the writings themselves. The fact and the ex- 
tent of this redaction has not, Stade thinks, been sufliciently recognized. 
Strangely enough, many who admit it without question in the case of the 
Pentateuch, persistently deny it when it comes to the prophets. The 
pages in which the author illustrates the character of this editorial work, 
and the changes which have been wrought by it in the text of the 
prophets, and his description of the “ reproductive ” prophecy which was 
one of the results of the revived interest in the older oracles, are among 
the most instructive in the volume. They open up to the student of 
prophecy a problem of no less magnitude and difficulty than the much 
discussed Pentateuch question itself. 

At the end, in the chapter on Religion and Morals, the author brings 
before us, in clear and concise form, the result of the whole religious de- 
velopment thus far. I commend the study of it to the New Testament 
theologian as well as to the Old. It is a fitting conclusion to a stimu- 
lating and instructive book. 

Professor Stade has shown that the criticism so often described as 
“ negative” and “ destructive,” is in reality positive and constructive. 
He has done more. One of the objections often brought against the 
school of critics to which he belongs is, that the history of the religion of 
Israel, as they represent it, is unworthy of the character of the religion. 
If this were so, it would be a strong argument against the truth of their 
conclusions. But the objection will not apply to the work we have been 
reviewing. Whatever other fault may be found with it, it cannot be said 
that the development it supposes for the religion of the Old Testament is 
incompatible with its own character, or unworthy of the God whom we 
learn to know in it. 


George F. Moore. 
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IsLaM AND CHRISTIAN Missions. Reprinted from “The Missionary Review 
of the World” for August, 1889. Pp. 21. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. Price, 20 cents. 


We call special attention to this monograph on the relation of Chris- 
tian Missions to Mohammedanism. The authorship is not acknowledged, 
but it is unquestionably that of one who has had the twofold advantage 
of having been a working missionary amongst the Moslems in Syria, and, 
more recently, the professor of theology in some American missionary 
seminary, where he has given profound study to Mohammedanism as a 
spiritual system. 

We doubt if there is in existence a more satisfactory exhibition of the 
inward strength and resources of the Moslem faith. The author does 
not profess to give an exhaustive treatment of his theme; but within the 
brief compass of twenty pages he is eminently successful in presenting 
the duty of Christian missions to the Mohammedans; in showing what 
special difficulties must be overcome in order to the successful accom- 
plishment of the duty; what should be the aim of missionary effort in 
meeting the charm and power of Islamism; and in indicating the spirit 
which should inspire and govern Christians in the proper discharge of 
their duty in the premises. 

The writer is a remarkably clear, forcible, yet temperate and attractive 
expositor. ‘The reader feels the accent of candor and fairness throughout 
the luminous and fascinating statement. By the simple art of truth the 
author persuades the reader into believing with the great Dr. Johnson, 
that “there are two objects of curiosity — the Christian world and the 
Mohammedan world; all the rest may be considered as_ barbarous.” 
When the author reaches the question of method in dealing with this 
powerful foe of Christianity he is suggestive and practical ; and yet, in 
common with missionaries everywhere, he is open and progressive, still 
seeking for guidance on this vital point of method, and would be grateful 
for light. It is to be hoped that every one who is loyal to the missionary 
enterprise will take pains to become acquainted with this able, interesting, 
and effective discussion. 


J. W. Churchill. 
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A. Bastian, Professor an der Universitiit Berlin. Die Culturldnder 
des alten Amerika. Erster Band: Ein Jahr auf Reisen. Pp. xviii, 
704 u. 3 Karten. Mrk.18. Zweiter Band: Beitrdége zu geschicht- 
lichen Vorarbeiten auf westlicher Hemisphare. Pp. xxxviii, 967 u. 1 
Tafel. Mrk. 22. Dritter Band: Nachtrage und Ergdnzungen aus den 
Samlungen des Ethnologischen Museums. Pp. 290, mit 6 Tafeln. Mrk. 
13. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. — Professor Bastian is gen- 
erally regarded as “the greatest living ethnologist.” The work which 
is now completed is of such fullness and erudition that its real value is in 
danger of being overlooked. except by severe specialists. Yet, the book is 
a mine in which whoever is interested may work with great profit, not 
only in the facts of American antiquities, but also in the philosophy 
which anthropology is forming, either as a means or as a result of its in- 
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vestigations. Dr. Bastian undertook his extensive travels with the con- 
viction that the most important field of anthropology is Central America. 
These volumes are the fruit of his travels and labors. The first volume 
contains two parts: first, an account of the author’s journeyings in 
Chili, Peru, Ecuador, the Isthmus, and Guatemala; the second, pages 
441-683, two essays, the one on the religion and customs of the ancient 
Peruvians, the other, a comparative study of the ancient constitutions of 
the priesthood and the state. In both of these essays it is supposed that 
religion originates in wonder or astonishment. The second volume is 
given to historical exposition, so far as it is possible, from the earliest 
records and chronicles. The subjects which receive special investigation 
are the Incas in Peru, the Chibchas and the tribes of the Magdalenen 
and Cauca Valleys, the races of the Isthmus and the Antilles, Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, and the history of ancient Mexico. The parts that 
deal with Peru and Mexico are of special interest in the prominence 
given to the religious, social, and political relations of their ancient peo- 
ples. The third volume is composed of additions and supplements to the 
subjects which are treated in the second volume, and furnish much light 
on comparative anthropology. If we understand the author, his work 
throughout supports a racial and psychological monism. It is thought if 
the inductive method is fully carried out in psychology it will lead not to 
a high latitude transcendentalism, but to a real matter-of-fact foundation. 
Monism lies in the nature of thought, whether in religion or in philoso- 
phy. This view, which is supported by anthropology, in turn becomes a 
support to the whole sphere of knowledge, and gives signal advantages 
in every department of science. The effects of nature, the world over, 
of peoples and of civilizations, taken all together, show unity, — essen- 
tial harmony. These volumes have the strength and the weakness inci- 
dent to the method of writing history and making philosophy at the same 
time. 

Friedrich Paulsen, Professor an der Universitiit Berlin. System der 
Ethik, mit einem Umriss der Staats- und Gesellschaftslehre. 
868. Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz (Besser’sche Buchhandlung). 
Mrk. 11.— Professor Paulsen’s reputation as a lecturer, and as a clear, 
cautious speculator, finds in this fruit of his labor a full justification. 
Morality is regarded as a practical matter and of popular concern, hay- 
ing for its task the discovery, investigation, and declaration of these 
principles of conduct, the practice of which gives form to life and har- 
mony to all its relations. But the practical always rests upon the theo- 
retical, and no department of science can free itself from such a foun- 
dation. Theoretical ethics must include anthropology and psychology ; 
in fact, ethics covers all philosophy in origin and aim. The author is 
not over-concerned to establish a method of ethics or to indorse any 
current theory, although the rationalistic view of the Kantian school 
is regarded as erroneous. Ethics is an empirical science in the same 
sense as is medicine, and moral laws are natural laws and known as 
natural laws in the same sense in which the rules of dialectic are nat- 
ural laws, and are recognized as such. After the introduction, in which 
the nature and task of ethics are regarded, an outline of the history of 
moral philosophy, pages 23-171, forms the matter of the first book. The 
Grecian period was naturalistic, and inquired for the highest good. Chris- 
tianity was supernaturalistic, and asked what are, according to the com- 
mands of God, duty and sin. Modern ethics, drawing from both the 
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Grecian and Christian, are not well-defined. The men of 1789 who 
sought to destroy the church took their stand on liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, looking for a kingdom of God on earth. Hobbes is placed at 
the head of modern moral philosophy, with his favorite idea of self- 
preservation, which Bacon had suggested but not developed. Dr. Paulsen 
agrees with V. Gizycki, that “of all English moral systems that of 
Shaftesbury is the most important,” a judgment which we suspect of 
some rational explanation only because Professor Paulsen makes it. The 
third and seventh chapters of this book, treating respectively of the con- 
version of the old world to Christianity, and of Christian and modern 
moral philosophy, are of special value. The second book, pages 171-- 
369, treats of the fundamental ideas and the principal questions of 
morals. Good and evil, the highest good, pessimism, duty and con- 
science, egoism and altruism, virtue and happiness, the relation of moral- 
ity to religion, and the freedom of the will, indicate the eight chapters 
of this book. Religion is not to be divorced from morality ; rightly 
understood, there is common ground. If life works upon faith, faith 
works upon life. Faith in the good, in the world, in God, strengthens 
courage and supports hope. Quoting Goethe, it is maintained that 
‘periods of faith have always been brilliant, inspiring, and fruitful, not 
only for their own age, but also for succeeding ages, while all epochs of 
unbelief are barren and troublesome.” The third book, pages 369-577, is 
divided into two parts: duties to one’s self, or the individual virtues, 
and duties to others, or the social virtues. Under the former are given 
the nature of virtue, self-rule, the physical life, the economical life, the 
spiritual life, the honorable life, and self-destruction or suicide ; under the 
latter, sympathy and benevolence, justice, brotherly love, and truthful- 
ness. The fourth and final book, pages 577-861, is in many respects 
the most important division of the work. The family is regarded as the 
unit of society, and its dangers are passed in careful review. Associa- 
tions and friendships, in view of social differences, individual and na- 
tional, form a very suggestive chapter. The problems which grow out 
of property and the forms of society are recognized, pages 646-792, and 
discussed, mainly, from an historical point of view. ‘The work closes 
with an estimate of the different theories touching the origin, constitu- 
tion and functions of the State. Professor Paulsen has made a most 
excellent contribution to sociology. His work shows a moral earnestness, 
There is a readiness to recognize light from whatever source it may come. 
He holds that Christianity has stamped upon human consciousness three 
great truths. First, “suffering is an actual phase of human life;” sec- 
ond, “ sin and guilt are real features of human life;” and, third, “ the 
world lives through the disinterested sacrifice of the innocent and the 
just.” Some arrangement, if possible, ought to be made with the author 
of this work for an English translation. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 
WEIMAR, GERMANY. 








